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Editors’ Notes 



The 2000 edition of the Carnegie Classification of Institutions of Higher 
Education lists nearly 1,700 public and private accredited, degree-granting 
institutions in its “Associate’s Colleges” category (Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, 2001). (The list would be considerably 
longer if the degree-granting requirement were relaxed.) Unlike other major 
groupings, this very large and diverse group of institutions is not broken 
down into subcategories, nor has it ever been since the Carnegie Classifica- 
tion’s initial publication in 1973. The Carnegie Classification was developed 
as a way to gain analytic purchase on the great diversity of U.S. institutions 
of higher education by creating categories of roughly comparable institu- 
tions. While its promise has largely been realized with respect to four-year 
institutions, as attested to by its wide adoption and endurance over three 
decades, the same cannot be said for the two-year sector. This volume is 
intended as a step toward addressing that need. 

In the following pages, five different classification schemes are 
advanced and applied to a random sample of institutions for purposes of 
illustration and comparison. In addition, four contributors offer construc- 
tive criticism from three different perspectives: as representatives of a 
national association, as a seasoned community college educator and leader, 
and as a university-based researcher of two-year colleges. Although some of 
these schemes have been proposed previously, this is the first time that sev- 
eral distinct schemes have been presented together, applied to a common 
sample, and systematically critiqued from multiple perspectives. 

We do not intend this to be the final word on classifying two-year col- 
leges. Rather, we hope that it will serve to stimulate further discussion, cri- 
tique, development, and refinement of approaches to the classification of 
this vital and diverse group of institutions. Indeed, we are encouraged by 
related work by other authors not represented in this volume, including dis- 
sertations by Milam (1995) and Johnson (1999), as well as a recent article 
on peer group identification by Hurley (2002). 

In Chapter One, we elaborate the argument that classifying two-year 
colleges will contribute to the advancement of knowledge about these 
institutions while noting some of the unintended consequences that the 
Carnegie Classification has had among four-year institutions. This chapter 
also includes a brief conceptual discussion of classification approaches, and 
it makes the important distinction between classification and ranking. The 
last part of the chapter discusses some of the particular challenges in clas- 
sifying two-year colleges. 
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Chapters Two through Six present the five different classification pro- 
posals, These examples testify to the difficulties involved in balancing the 
various purposes for which different audiences might employ a classifica- 
tion system. Thus the proposals are driven by distinct conceptions of how 
to define and differentiate two-year colleges. Despite these differences, four 
of the five approaches explicitly incorporate college size as one (and some- 
times the only) classification criterion. The five chapters also differ in their 
definition of the universe of eligible institutions: two of the five include both 
public and private two-year colleges, while three confine their analyses 
to public colleges (in one case this restriction is due only to limitations in 
the available data). Four of the five proposed classification schemes are lim- 
ited to degree-granting colleges; the fifth uses a broader definition that 
incorporates institutions that award only certificates. Finally, three of the 
schemes begin with prior conceptualization of the important differentiating 
factors and then move on to specific proposals, while two others take a more 
empirical approach, deriving their categories from patterns of similarity and 
difference revealed in the data. 

Extending and elaborating his prior efforts to develop a classification 
for community colleges, Stephen Katsinas (Chapter Two) proposes cate- 
gories that are fundamentally structural, taking several dimensions into con- 
sideration: control, characteristics of the surrounding community, size, 
specialization or distinctiveness of purpose, and administrative organiza- 
tion. He notes the importance of these factors in determining key differences 
in institutional function and operation. This approach seems particularly 
useful for policymakers at the state or national levels. 

Gwyer Schuyler and Arthur Cohen both view differences in colleges’ 
instructional missions as the fundamental organizing principle for a clas- 
sification scheme. Drawing on a study of college curricula, Schuyler 
(Chapter Three) categorizes college missions by calculating the propor- 
tion of liberal arts courses (those offering traditional academic training 
and transfer to four-year institutions). Cohen (Chapter Four) likewise 
notes the significance of course offerings. Given the absence of national 
data, however, he advocates the use of total enrollment as a proxy for 
those patterns. 

In Chapter Five, Jamie Merisotis and Jessica Shedd adapt their class- 
ification work conducted under the auspices of the National Center for Edu- 
cations Statistics. Their approach uses empirical methods to find natural 
groupings of public and private two-year colleges. 

While the role of student demand in shaping colleges is implicit in the 
work of Schuyler, Cohen, and Merisotis, Susan Shaman and Robert Zemsky 
(Chapter Six) apply an explicitly market-based framework in their empiri- 
cally derived classification model. Using a multivariate analysis of price dif- 
ferences among community colleges, they extend their previous analyses of 
market segmentation among four-year colleges and universities to two-year 
colleges. This analysis leads them to find a fundamental (and somewhat 
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surprising) consistency between the four-year market and the two-year one. 
Their results are then used to assign colleges to three distinct segments 
within the two-year market. 

In the interest of enhancing the usefulness of this volume and stimu- 
lating further development and refinement of classification approaches, 
Chapters Seven through Nine offer reactions to the proposed classification 
approaches from several perspectives, each one representing potential clas- 
sification users. 

The contributors were asked to consider the following questions in 
assessing the various models: 

Would the various schemes be useful to you in your work? How might they 
be improved? 

Are there other important dimensions of variation that have not been 
addressed? 

What unintended consequences might result from the adoption and prolif- 
eration of one or more of these classification schemes? 

Applying their experience with the diverse constituency of the Ameri- 
can Association of Community Colleges, Kent Phillippe and George Boggs 
(Chapter Seven) offer valuable feedback from a national policy perspective 
and set out important cautions about how classification might be misinter- 
preted and misused. Drawing on his extensive background as a community 
college educator and leader, Alfredo de los Santos (Chapter Eight) offers 
valuable insights into how the various models might be viewed from the 
campus or system perspective, with some cautions about temptations to 
make comparisons. Finally, Thomas Bailey (Chapter Nine) represents the 
research community, the constituency for whom the original Carnegie Clas- 
sification was developed. His comments call attention to the need for more 
useful and comprehensive data describing the work of two-year colleges, 
and he illustrates the kind of data that, if available, would advance the cause 
of classification and thus the study of these institutions. 

Chapter Ten reviews the practical application of the five proposed clas- 
sification schemes, presenting the results of using each proposal to catego- 
rize an illustrative sample of two-year colleges. The chapter incorporates the 
results in the form of six exhibits. The first exhibit lists the colleges alpha- 
betically, showing how each is classified according to the five schemes. The 
remaining exhibits show how each classification scheme groups these col- 
leges, enabling readers to assess and compare the five proposals. 

These classification schemes differ in their conceptualizations of both 
the meaningful distinctions among two-year colleges and the appropriate 
methodologies for bringing these differences into relief. While it is easy to 
criticize each scheme for what is overlooked or not included, an apprecia- 
tion of the diversity of approaches and emphases calls attention to the need 
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to match a chosen classification scheme to an analytic purpose. Each of 
these might be elaborated or improved on or may inspire still more novel 
approaches to defining and specifying important dimensions of variation 
among two-year colleges. 



Alexander C. McCormick 
Rebecca D. Cox 
Editors 
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A credible and reliable classification system for two-year 
colleges will advance our understanding of this important 
sector of higher education. But developing such a system 
involves a number of challenges and may lead to 
unintended and largely unforeseeable consequences. 



Classifying Two-Year Colleges: 
Purposes, Possibilities, and Pitfalls 

Alexander C. McCormick, Rebecca D. Cox 



In the early 1970s, the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education devel- 
oped a taxonomy of colleges and universities to inform its research pro- 
gram. The resulting Classification of Institutions of Higher Education 
assigned every college and university in the United States to one of eighteen 
categories based on empirical data describing the institutions (for example, 
the type and number of degrees awarded, the range of fields represented 
or the concentration in a single field, the level of federal research funding, 
and admissions selectivity). The commission sought to make more man- 
ageable the complexity and variety of American higher education, creating 
groups of institutions that would be “relatively homogeneous with respect 
to the functions of the institutions as well as with respect to characteristics 
of students and faculty members” (Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education, 1973). The Carnegie Classification has since been revised four 
times, most recently in 2000, to take account of institutional openings, clo- 
sures, and mergers, as well as programmatic changes within institutions. In 
the three decades since its creation, the classification has proved to be a use- 
ful tool for researchers, policymakers, and institutional personnel interested 
in analyzing changes in the contours of the higher education system; ana- 
lyzing the work, makeup, and activities of groups of institutions; and mak- 
ing sensible comparisons among institutions. 

From the beginning, a shortcoming of the classification has been its 
failure to capture variation in the two-year sector of higher education. All 
two-year institutions have consistently been lumped together in a single 
category, despite their large and increasing representation both within the 
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Table 1.1. Carnegie Classification of Institutions of Higher 
Education, 1973 and 2000 





Number of 


Percentage 




Institutions 


of Total 


Year 


1973 


2000 


1973 


2000 


Total 

Doctorate-Granting Universities 


2,837 


3,941 


100 


100 


Research 1 and II (1973), Doctoral/Research Extensive (2000) 


92 


151 


3.2 


3.8 


Doctoral I and II (1973), Doctoral/Research Intensive (2000) 
Comprehensive or Master’s Universities 


81 


no 


2.9 


2.8 


Comprehensive 1 (1973), Master’s I (2000) 


323 


496 


11.4 


12.6 


Comprehensive II (1973), Master’s 11 (2000) 
Liberal Arts or Baccalaureate Colleges 


133 


115 


4.7 


2.9 


Liberal Arts I (1973), Baccalaureate-Liberal Arts (2000) 
Liberal Arts II (1973), Baccalaureate-General 


146 


228 


5.1 


5.8 


and Baccalaureate/Associate’s (2000) 


575 


378 


20.3 


9.6 


Two-Year Colleges (1973), Associate’s Colleges (2000) 


1,063 


1,669 


37.5 


42.3 


Specialized Institutions 


424 


766 


14.9 


19.4 


Tribal Colleges (2000 only) 


N.A. 


28 


N.A. 


0.7 



Source: Adapted from McCormick, 2001, tab. 5. 



universe of institutions (38 percent in 1973, 42 percent in 2000) and in 
terms of the proportion of enrolled students (28 percent in 1973, 40 per- 
cent in 2000); see Table 1.1 (Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 
1973; Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 2001). 
Indeed, in the 2000 edition, the single category containing all tv^o-year col- 
leges contains more institutions (nearly 1,700) than the seven groupings 
used to differentiate doctorate-granting, master’s (or comprehensive), and 
baccalaureate colleges combined. This shortcoming of the classification is 
somewhat understandable. A fundamental organizing principle for the clas- 
sification is an institution’s degree offerings, and many category distinc- 
tions are based on the record of degree conferrals. The conferral data 
include information about corresponding fields of study, permitting fur- 
ther differentiation with respect to disciplinary breadth or concentration. 
Thus, for example, baccalaureate colleges are distinguished with respect to 
the proportion of graduates majoring in liberal arts fields. But a focus on 
degrees (or certificates) is not nearly as useful for classifying two-year col- 
leges because much of their work is not oriented to formal credentialing. 
A classification of community colleges based on the record of degrees or 
certificates would therefore be of questionable value. 

Nevertheless, given the diversity of two-year colleges, it seems certain 
that a credible and reliable classification scheme will help advance our 
understanding of this vital group of institutions, much as the Carnegie 
Classification has contributed to research and practice with respect to four- 
year colleges and universities. It is the intent of this volume to stimulate the 
development and application of such classification schemes. 
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The Purpose of Classification 

Two definitions help frame the discussion of what we mean by classi- 
fication: 

class: a group, set, or kind sharing common attributes 
classification: systematic arrangement in groups or categories according to 
established criteria 

In his useful volume on classification techniques in the social sciences, 
Bailey defines classification simply as “the ordering of entities into groups 
or classes on the basis of their similarity” (1994, p. 1). 

The aim of classifying two-year colleges is simple: to identify categories 
of institutions that share common characteristics, in the interest of advanc- 
ing knowledge about this important sector of higher education. A valid clas- 
sification scheme would provide interested groups (researchers, policy 
analysts, institutional personnel) with a convenient, easy-to-use, and widely 
understood way to grapple with the diversity of this institutional sector. 

Classification is distinct from ranking. The intent of classifying colleges 
is not to make quality judgments or to induce ambitions for colleges to 
change categories. This has been a thorny issue for the Carnegie Classifi- 
cation among four-year institutions, as particular categories are sometimes 
thought to imply institutional quality or status. Certain aspects of its struc- 
ture have contributed to this confusion of classification and ranking: it has 
traditionally used the Roman numerals I and II to make distinctions within 
major groupings (doctorate-granting, master’s, and baccalaureate); many 
nationally known and highly regarded institutions are classified together, 
typically in the first listed subcategory of research universities or baccalau- 
reate colleges (denoted by Roman numeral I), reinforcing the interpretation 
that the categories differentiate with respect to quality; and some people 
feel that the very order in which categories have been presented implies a 
judgment about quality or importance. This history offers important lessons 
to anyone seeking to categorize or classify colleges and universities: inap- 
propriate or improper interpretation and usage cannot necessarily be fore- 
seen, nor can they be prevented. But an awareness of this history can also 
constructively inform the creation of any new classification scheme. 

Conceptual and Methodological Considerations 

There are different ways to develop a classification scheme. One approach 
begins with a theoretical or conceptual understanding of the major cate- 
gories to which entities shall be assigned and then seeks empirical criteria 
that can be used to assign entities to these conceptually defined categories. 
(This is the approach that led to the current Carnegie Classification system.) 
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Alternatively, one can begin with a list of variables thought to differentiate 
entities in important ways — the selection of which rests on some degree of 
theoretical or conceptual understanding, whether explicitly stated or not — 
and then use a statistical procedure such as cluster analysis to create cate- 
gories that minimize within-group differences with respect to these variables 
while maximizing between-group differences. In either approach, the result- 
ing categories are both mutually exclusive and collectively exhaustive: every 
entity is assigned to a category and to only one category (Bailey, 1994). 

Both approaches are legitimate, and to some degree the choice depends 
on the state of knowledge development with respect to the subject of 
classification. The first approach depends on a well-developed and com- 
prehensive understanding of the phenomenon of interest, to guide the con- 
ceptual delineation of categories as well as the search for appropriate empir- 
ical criteria that will be used to define the categories. Thus conceptually 
derived classifications are more common in mature fields, in which a com- 
prehensive body of literature and research can inform classification devel- 
opment (Kwasnik, 1999). The second approach is more exploratory, 
requiring no a priori expectation of what appropriate and meaningful cat- 
egories would be: rather, the categories emerge from the analysis of simi- 
larity and difference with respect to the chosen variables. This calls 
attention to the importance of selecting the right variables to guide an 
empirically derived classification. 

Simplification is an important goal of classification: complex patterns 
of variation are distilled into a finite set of categories that reduce cognitive 
burden while capturing and representing meaningful variation. This sug- 
gests a critical trade-off that the classifier confronts in choosing how finely 
to differentiate (that is, in choosing the number of distinct categories in the 
classification scheme). An interest in precise description and relative homo- 
geneity within categories drives up the number of categories, while an inter- 
est in parsimony calls for fewer categories at the cost of greater within-group 
variation. Analytic usefulness is also an important consideration related to 
the number of categories: each one should contain a sufficient number of 
entities to support the ensuing uses of the classification (such as comparing 
categories on a set of criterion measures). 

Specific Issues in Classifying Two-Year Colleges 

We have just contrasted two different approaches to deriving a classification 
system, one conceptually driven and the other empirically driven. Both 
approaches require data. In a classification exercise such as the one contem- 
plated here, in which the ambition is to classify every institution, the avail- 
ability of appropriate data, or the feasibility of collecting data that are required 
but not available, amounts to a very significant constraint on what can be 
accomplished. Indeed, as suggested earlier, it is likely that the Carnegie 
Classification’s failure to differentiate two-year colleges is attributable at least 
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in part to shortcomings in the available data. But setting aside this constraint 
for the moment, we consider a range of other issues that will need to be taken 
into account in developing a useful classification system. These include 
inevitable comparisons v^th four-year institutions, the range of possible users 
or audiences, the variety of missions served, differences related to institutional 
control, and differences in administrative organization and funding. 

Creating a classification of two-year colleges involves many challenges. 
For the system to serve as a useful tool while maintaining a descriptive 
rather than evaluative character requires careful consideration of a range 
of issues, which this volume only begins to explore, The difficulty lies, in 
part, in the status of the two-year college. Any comparison — express or 
implied — in which the four-year model represents the standard necessar- 
ily relegates the two-year sector to a lower tier. Conceiving of appropriate 
descriptive categories is indeed a delicate task. For this reason, consider- 
ing the landscape of two-year colleges in isolation from other colleges and 
universities is a valuable exercise, serving to illuminate the key contours 
of the sector without judgment about where it falls short of the traditional 
college model. At the same time, two-year colleges are part of the larger 
universe of colleges and universities. The categories applied to the two-year 
sector may thus have relevance to the larger classification project. An issue 
to consider, then, is the extent to which elements of the two-year classifi- 
cation are relevant and meaningful for other institutions and whether (or 
how) the two-year classification scheme might enable new forms of cross- 
sector comparison. 

Another substantial challenge inheres in the audience and users of the 
new system. The diverse agendas of different stakeholders — academic 
researchers, policymakers, college personnel, students, and members of var- 
ious other constituencies and associations — promise an equally diverse set 
of objectives in using a classification. In the case of regional- and state-level 
policy, for example, the national concern with assessing the efficiency of 
colleges’ performance increases the likelihood that the relevant categories 
will be scrutinized for such accountability purposes. Furthermore, the pref- 
erences of each distinct audience may differ on many counts — from infor- 
mational content to level of specificity. Thus while the fundamental features 
of two-year colleges could be delineated with a single system, the range of 
possible users suggests the advantage of a more flexible (and complicated) 
scheme or a set of distinct schemes corresponding to different audiences 
and different uses. 

Addressing the multiple audiences of the two-year college classifica- 
tion is only the first of many complicated issues. Fundamentally, many of 
the dilemmas in describing the community college sector emerge from the 
multiple missions that it fulfills. Several core community college offerings, 
such as courses that earn transfer credits to four-year colleges and reme- 
dial coursework for inadequately prepared students, correspond to activi- 
ties that occur at the four-year level. Other functions, such as the provision 
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of credit-bearing courses in technical occupations or the vast array of non- 
credit educational offerings, do not play a central role in the traditional 
conception of the four-year college mission. 

Colleges vary in the extent to which they serve these distinct functions, 
and describing colleges’ involvement in these areas constitutes one possible 
basis for classification. Defining these functions in distinct categories, how- 
ever, is not entirely straightforward. The conventional distinction within 
the credit program offerings, between academic courses (alternatively 
labeled liberal arts or transfer-level courses) and occupational courses, no 
longer comprises mutually exclusive categories. For example, certain occu- 
pational programs, in areas such as nursing, information technology, and 
accounting, lead to specific work skills and certifications and are also eligi- 
ble for transfer credit toward a bachelor’s degree program. Similarly, indi- 
vidual courses may integrate both academic and occupational content, 
carrying transferable credits while developing workplace knowledge and 
skills. Perhaps this is an opportunity to redefine the functional categories 
across all sectors of higher education, employing vocabulary that clarifies 
community colleges’ role in professional career preparation as well as their 
contributions to technical career training. Employing more precise vocab- 
ulary, however, does not resolve the complications associated with the vari- 
able status of distinct educational missions. 

The area of basic skills coursework provides a clear illustration. As pub- 
lic four-year colleges in many states attempt to limit their participation in 
remediation, the provision of remedial coursework at two-year colleges car- 
ries greater policy implications. The nature of a college’s involvement in 
remediation is integrally related to state policy at the secondary and post- 
secondary levels. Nonetheless, the extent of a college’s remedial activity can 
easily be misconstrued as an indicator of the quality of instruction. Thus 
comparisons across colleges can become a basis for improper and mislead- 
ing evaluative judgments. And while the designers of a classification system 
cannot ensure its proper use, certain areas of ongoing controversy deserve 
a cautious approach. Areas of concern, such as degree completion rates or 
the proportion of adjunct faculty, constitute perilous territory where the 
classification system could easily foster simplistic and misguided assess- 
ments of value, quality, and effectiveness. 

In the case of credentialing, because students’ paths through commu- 
nity colleges do not necessarily culminate in a degree or certification, delin- 
eating the multiplicity of educational offerings provides one way to recognize 
the flexibility that exists beyond the traditional college-going model. Current 
economic realities require many students to pursue work and school simul- 
taneously. An educational path may include periods of stopping out and then 
returning to college, and indeed it may combine attendance spells at many 
colleges (McCormick, 1997; Adelman, 1999). Likewise, individuals in the 
workforce are unlikely to experience an uninterrupted ascent on a single 
career path. That nearly 10 percent of credit-bearing community college 
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courses are taken by students who have already earned a bachelor’s degree 
is testimony to the variety of educational paths served by the two-year sec- 
tor (Quinley and Quinley, 1998). 

In view of the expanding patterns of college-going activity, a classifi- 
cation of higher education institutions demands a clear and comprehensive 
definition of the landscape. The universe of two-year colleges consists of 
both public and private colleges, including an increasing proportion of pro- 
prietary colleges. It seems arbitrary, then, to limit the classification to pub- 
lic community colleges. This points to two distinct questions: Are there 
meaningful comparisons to be made among these distinct two-year institu- 
tions? And what are the implications of including (or excluding) private 
institutions of either kind from the classification system? Functional dif- 
ferences exist between public and private not-for-profit colleges, on the one 
hand, and proprietary colleges, on the other. Features typical of proprietary 
colleges, such as highly specialized and targeted services, selective admis- 
sion requirements, and higher tuition, complicate the utility and sensibility 
of comparing them with other colleges. But both forms of private colleges 
are clearly part of the market for postsecondary education, and they com- 
pete with public community colleges for the same students. Indeed, in a 
comprehensive classification of two-year colleges, it would make sense to 
include institutional control among the criteria used to distinguish cate- 
gories. 

With respect to administrative structures and their influence on col- 
leges’ internal functioning, the more comprehensive two-year colleges pre- 
sent an additional set of difficulties. First, administrative functioning in a 
single-college district is considerably different from that in a centrally man- 
aged district with multiple colleges. Second, while the internal governance 
and funding structures are shaped by state-level policies, community col- 
leges are highly responsive to their locale, forging partnerships with local 
businesses, developing activities in response to local economic conditions, 
and serving other community needs. Thus a series of interrelated factors 
influences the work that occurs within two-year colleges, including regional 
location, size, population density, and income level of the service district. 
Finally, although the local tax base may have a significant impact on a col- 
lege’s financial affairs, the funding picture is incomplete without taking into 
account the full range of funding sources and the proportion of support 
from each source. 

Conclusion 

There are ample reasons to believe that one or more new systems for classi- 
fying two-year colleges will be a valuable step in the advancement of knowl- 
edge about these institutions and will be useful to researchers, policymakers, 
and college personnel. But the development of such classification schemes 
faces a number of challenges related to the availability of appropriate data on 
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which to make classification decisions and more importantly on the large 
number of dimensions along which variation exists. 

We have noted that a new classification might lead to improper judg- 
ments about such matters as quality and productivity. We should also 
return to the lessons about unintended consequences taught by the expe- 
rience of four-year institutions with the Carnegie Classification, The most 
nettlesome of these consequences — at least from the standpoint of the 
organization responsible for the classification — is the extent to which it is 
seen by many as a ranking system, which has led in turn to explicit insti- 
tutional ambitions and strategic action to change categories to “move up.” 
(An important distinction needs to be drawn here: there is nothing wrong 
with movement within the Carnegie Classification as long as it is a conse- 
quence of, and secondary to, mission-driven changes. The objection is to 
change that is undertaken explicitly, if not exclusively, in the interest of 
obtaining a change in classification.) To the extent that the naming of cat- 
egories has caused or reinforced interpretations that the categories repre- 
sent judgments about quality, this problem can largely be avoided through 
the judicious choice of terminology and presentation. But as noted earlier, 
the rankings inference is also likely due to the clustering of high-status 
institutions in certain categories. Here the differences in the organizational 
ecologies of two- and four-year institutions may mitigate the problem. 
Two-year colleges do not compete in a national market in the way that 
four-year institutions do (or aspire to). Thus the stakes of classification are 
considerably lower, and it seems unlikely that a given college would seek 
to change categories in order to benefit from affiliation with a particular set 
of prestigious two-year colleges. Thus we may hope that appropriate and 
meaningful approaches to classifying two-year colleges will bring positive 
benefits of analytic utility for college personnel, policymakers, and 
researchers without the adverse consequences associated with misguided 
inferences about ranking and hierarchy. 
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In this chapter, the author proposes a classification 
scheme based on institutional control, geography, 
governance, and size in order to capture the diversity of 
two-year colleges in the United States. 



Two-Year College Classifications Based 
on Institutional Control, Geography, 
Governance, and Size 

Stephen G. Katsinas 



We need an architecture that recognizes the diversity of these 
institutions. 

— Ken Kempner, American Association of Community 

Colleges Symposium, 1993 



My journey into classifications began in 1990 when as a new assistant pro- 
fessor of higher education I became increasingly frustrated with the low 
response rates of community college practitioners to my students’ disserta- 
tion surveys. With response rates typically at or below 50 percent, well 
below that of other fields in my college of education, my colleagues often 
concluded that the quality of community college-oriented research was low. 
This in turn had a carryover effect that lowered the perceived value of my 
own research. Later I learned that community college scholars at other uni- 
versities shared this problem. In his 1996 address as president of the 
Association for the Study of Higher Education, Patrick Terenzini cited 
the lack of good empirical research on community colleges as one of the 
three great holes in the higher education research literature. 

No generally recognizable method for drawing representative samples 
for community colleges existed. This situation was very different from that 
of other types of institutions of higher education, which relied on the widely 
accepted Carnegie classification scheme. Surveys of community colleges had 
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to be administered to either the entire universe of community colleges 
nationwide or by regions or states. Researchers had to accept whatever 
“noise” was inherent in such an approach. The practical result, however, 
was that community college presidents came to be literally besieged by sur- 
veys. So prevalent are surveys that the American Association of Community 
College (AACC) markets on its Web site the purchase of mailing labels for 
member CEOs specifically for dissertation students. Many CEOs, particu- 
larly at smaller institutions, choose not to respond at all. 

So where to start? I first spoke to two giants in the field of community 
college scholarship, the late S. V. “Marty” Martorana and Raymond J. Young, 
who between them provided consulting services to establish hundreds of 
community colleges across the nation between 1950 and 1975. Both indi- 
cated that a classification scheme was badly needed and that the task would 
be very difficult due to the diversity among two-year institutions and state 
systems. Recognizing the daunting task that lay ahead, 1 developed a paper 
in 1993 for what is now called the Council for the Study of Community 
Colleges and soon received a small grant from the Ford Foundation to begin 
basic research on developing a classification scheme for community colleges. 

This chapter describes the development of an inclusive, easily accessi- 
ble methodology for practitioners, state and federal policymakers, and 
researchers using objective criteria to classify two-year institutions. The cri- 
teria include institutional control for public, private, and special-use or fed- 
erally chartered institutions. Further classification within the public sector 
is made on the basis of geography (rural, suburban, or urban); in the pub- 
lic suburban and urban subcategories, the type of governance (multicam- 
pus or single campus); and in the public rural subcategory, enrollment size 
(large or small). The goal is to capture the diversity of two-year institutions 
across America making it easier for researchers to draw representative sur- 
vey samples and to make effective use of existing federal data sets. We will 
first examine the uses of classifications and then look more closely at the 
classification criteria. 

Uses of Classifications 

The higher education literature implicitly assumes great homogeneity 
among community colleges in terms of state-assigned mission and func- 
tions, organizational complexity, finances, and students served. The notion 
of homogeneity was reinforced by the classification scheme developed by 
Clark Kerr in the 1970s, maintained since that time by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. The reality, however, is very 
different. While sharing a commitment to open access, comprehensiveness, 
and responsiveness to local needs, two-year colleges in America are in fact 
quite diverse in terms of institutional control, geography, governance, and 
size. These differences are reflected by the roles played by college actors at 
all levels of the organization (Katsinas, 1996). 
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Two-year college practitioners as well as regional accrediting organi- 
zations and state policymakers are aware of these differences (Katsinas, 
1993, 1996). Type of control, geography, governance, and size are included 
in virtually every executive-level job advertisement carried in Community 
College Times, Community College Week, and the Chronicle of Higher 
Education. Trustees and search consultants seek candidates who can func- 
tion within the college’s specific region or community. Experienced candi- 
dates implicitly know that the management knowledge and personal 
leadership style required to administer a rural, single-campus community 
college is much different from that needed to govern a large, multicampus 
urban district (Bowen and Muller, 1999). 

The usefulness of classification to practitioners, policymakers, and 
researchers is tied to whether or not it meaningfully captures reality. Put sim- 
ply, classifications help frame how we know what we know. Practitioners 
can greatly benefit from an agreed classification scheme that provides insti- 
tutional comparisons to assist in creating benchmarks to assess and improve 
educational practice. For example, transfer is recognized as an important 
function of the community college. Arthur Cohen (1994) has documented 
the relative stability of institutional transfer rates over time. In a number of 
presentations, he has summarized his findings by saying, “Institutions that 
are good at transfer are good at transfer,” meaning that community colleges 
with good transfer rates work to ensure that their internal academic and stu- 
dent support services reinforce teaching activities that promote transfer. 
Cohen’s research suggests that the process of increasing transfer rates is a 
deliberate one. However, more information than transfer rates is needed to 
make meaningful institutional comparisons. 

Consider the case of two similarly sized cities in Ohio, Dayton and 
Toledo, which are served by Sinclair Community College and Owens 
Community College, respectively. At first glance, a new state legislator 
might assume that both institutions are similar in their funding. However, 
Sinclair students pay $834 per year in tuition and fees, while Owens stu- 
dents pay $2,040 each year. Sinclair receives roughly $20.8 million each 
year from local property taxes (personal communication, Budget Office, 
Sinclair Community College, May 13, 2002), while Owens receives no local 
tax support at all. Can there be any question as to which institution would 
have more in the way of updated technology, student and academic support 
services, and professional development opportunities for faculty and staff 
that might promote expanded transfer? To take the example one step fur- 
ther, at which institution will the federal and state student direct grant aid 
programs designed to promote access go farther? Without the existence of 
a good classification scheme, intrastate comparisons by state policymakers 
can result in unintended harm. 

The new Baldrige quality accreditation process used by leading regional 
accreditors such as the North Central and Southern Associations of Colleges 
and Schools requires identification of peer institutions for benchmarking 
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purposes. Data on a wide variety of practices and outcomes are typically col- 
lected and shared, including student retention, budgeting, transfer, and fac- 
ulty development. For benchmarking to work, smaller community colleges 
in rural settings and large multicampus urban districts must be grouped 
with similar institutions. If one accepts the notion that benchmarking helps 
the accrediting process improve institutional practice, which in turn bene- 
fits faculty, staff, state policymakers, taxpayers, and most important of all, 
students, then classifications are indeed important. 

Community college practitioners and professors of higher education 
engaged in graduate education for community college leaders know well the 
striking differences between urban multicampus and rural single-campus 
community colleges. Researchers from outside the field, however, includ- 
ing economists, political scientists, and sociologists, do not know and can- 
not be expected to make such distinctions. A classification system should 
assist the broad research and public policy community to examine access 
and equity issues raised by such discrepancies in a world of increased devo- 
lution in related programs that include welfare-to-work, adult literacy, and 
job training. 



Some General Principles in Classifying Two-Year 
Colleges 

Table 2.1 describes the proposed classification scheme developed by Vincent 
A. Lacey of Southern Illinois University and myself. Our goal was to devel- 
op a Carnegie-style classification scheme for community colleges. We iden- 
tified three key factors that helped Kerr’s classification scheme become 
widely accepted by the research and public policy communities. First, Kerr 
and his successors used objective data from nationally recognized sources. 
Second, the criteria were generally recognized as meaningful by users, spe- 
cifically the number and level of degrees awarded (doctoral, master’s, bac- 
calaureate, associate), which largely mirrored the organization of the 
nation’s largest public system of higher education, that of California. Third, 
the major classification groupings proved to be fairly stable. These factors 
made the Carnegie classification system relatively easy to use over a long 
period of time by various user communities. 

Like Kerr’s original scheme, the classification of two-year institutions 
presented in Table 2.1 uses objective data. These data include institu- 
tional control (public, private, or federally chartered and special-use 
institutions) and, within the public sector, geography, governance, and 
size. The data are from the 1993 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System (IPEDS) Institutional Characteristics data file. (As of this writing, 
we are updating our classifications using the 2000 census and 2000 IPEDS 
data files.) The intent is to create an inclusive classification system of two- 
year colleges that is both stable and meaningful to practitioners, researchers. 
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Table 2.1, A Classification System for Community Colleges 





Number of 
Institutions 


Number of 
Students Served 


1. Publicly Controlled Two-Year Institutions 


1,070 


5,309,280 


A. Rural Community Colleges 


736 


1,773,066 


1. Small colleges (under 2,499 students) 


461 


542,315 


2. Large colleges (2,500 students and more) 


275 


1,230,751 


B. Suburban Community Colleges 


211 


1,920,034 


1. Single-campus 


171 


1,196,073 


2. Multicampus 


40 


723,961 


C. Urban Community Colleges 


123 


1,816,180 


1. Single-campus 


65 


417,744 


2. Multicampus 


58 


1,398,436 


11. Privately Controlled Two-Year Institutions 


836 


338,195 


A. Private nonprofit 


116 


73,179 


B. Proprietary 


720 


265,016 


III. Federally Chartered and Special-Use Institutions 


595 


133,544 


A. Tribal colleges 


29 


13,938 


B. Special-use institutions 


566 


119,606 


Total, all institutions 


2,501 


5,981,019 



Notes: Instilutions were classified using data from the 1990 census and the 1993 IPEDS surveys. 
Student enrollment data represent preliminary analysis of 1993 IPEDS figures. The list of the one 
hundred largest cities and metropolitan areas was obtained from 1990 census. (All these are cur- 
rently being updated to reflect 2000 census and IPEDS figures.) Only institutions listed in Accred- 
ited Postsecondary Education Institutions, 1991 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Education, 
1991) were included, and only institutions accredited by one of the six regional accrediting bodies 
were classified. Geographical placement was determined using addresses supplied by the colleges 
themselves. Colleges not clearly urban or suburban (according to ZIP code) were categorized as 
rural. Unit identification numbers assigned to each institution by IPEDS were used to run the 
classifications. The entire list of urban and suburban community colleges was examined to deter- 
mine multicampus versus single-campus community college district. The names of each of these 
campuses were obtained through the AACC Directory (Washington, D.C.: American Association 
of Community Colleges, 1991) and the Higher Education Directory (Falls Church, Va.: Higher 
Education Publications, 1996). Where the campus name was not indicated, the college was asked 
to provide the official name used. 

and public policymakers, particularly at the state level. Let us now turn our 
attention to specific descriptions of the categories. 

Institutional Control. Writing more than four decades ago, as state 
appropriations were dramatically growing and new institutions were being 
created to serve the coming baby boom, John Corson (1960) noted that 
increased funding usually came with increased state regulation. The rise of 
the modern federal and state student financial aid system buttresses the 
rationale for a classification scheme that is inclusive of public as well as pri- 
vate nonprofit and proprietary two-year colleges. The nation’s modern finan- 
cial aid system dates to passage by Congress of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, the Education Amendments of 1972, and the Middle Income Student 
Assistance Act of 1978, which created the modern Guaranteed Student Loan 
program. In the 2000 fiscal year, according to the Center for Policy Analysis 
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of the American Council on Education (2001), some 9.4 million students 
received nearly $37.5 billion in federal guaranteed and direct student loans. 
State higher education agencies have much of the administrative responsi- 
bility for these loans. 

Kerr’s Carnegie Classification divided two-year colleges by type of insti- 
tutional control — public and private — but did not make distinctions beyond 
that. The number of traditional private, nonprofit junior colleges, many of 
which were established prior to World War II, has dwindled to approxi- 
mately 150 institutions. Nearly all of the two-year colleges established over 
the past fifteen years are for-profit colleges. In 1987, Carnegie documented 
382 privately controlled two-year institutions; by 1994, that number had 
jumped to 508. The 2000 Carnegie Classification identified a total of 644 
privately-controlled two-year colleges, an increase of 168 percent since 
1987. In 2000, the Carnegie Classification disaggregated the private cate- 
gory, reporting 159 private nonprofit and 485 private for-profit associate’s 
colleges (Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 2001). 

At a minimum, this indicates a dynamic marketplace within the private 
two-year sector. Some scholars have argued that federal and state student 
aid programs have worked to subsidize the establishment and expansion of 
proprietary institutions. They contend that proprietary expansion has often 
occurred at the expense of public universities and community colleges that, 
unlike private institutions, cannot discount their tuition. Alexander (2002) 
reports an increased percentage of total state appropriations, from 4 percent 
to 11 percent, funneled to private colleges through state direct grant aid pro- 
grams, in the past decade. 

We shall now turn to the use of geography, governance, and size in 
creating subcategories to further refine public community college classifi- 
cations. 

The Public Sector and Geographical Locale. The primary role states 
play in the direction, if not control, of publicly controlled community col- 
leges is beyond dispute. Created under provisions of statutory enabling law 
and at least partly funded via annual or biennial legislative appropriations, 
public community colleges are legally recognized political subdivisions of 
the states that created them. Geographical service delivery areas for com- 
munity colleges are typically defined by state statute or regulation through 
state coordinating boards, compelling evidence to use geography as a crite- 
rion in classifying public community colleges. Beyond the legal status lie 
practical issues implicit in the application of the Baldrige criteria described 
earlier: what works in a multicampus suburban or urban setting will not 
necessarily work in a rural setting. 

The proposed classification scheme uses terms that describe the state- 
assigned geographical locale of the area served by the college — rural, sub- 
urban, and urban. If the physical address supplied by the colleges to the 
U.S. Department of Education for its IPEDS surveys lie within the one hun- 
dred largest metropolitan areas, the college is classified as either urban or 
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suburban. In this classification scheme, any institution with a physical 
address outside the hundred largest standard or consolidated metropolitan 
statistical areas (SMSAs or CMSAs) is by definition rural. Colleges within 
the Census Bureau’s definitions of SMSA or CMSA are either urban or sub- 
urban. If a multicampus suburban district has a rural campus but the phys- 
ical address supplied by the college district is suburban, the community 
college is classified as suburban. 

The matter gets a bit more complex in the nation’s largest CSMA, the 
21.2-million-person “New York-Northern New Jersey-Long Island, NY-NJ- 
CT-PA” CMSA. This CMSA contains both urban and suburban areas, 
including the central core areas of Newark and New York City. According 
to our classification scheme, Newark’s Essex County Community College, 
with its Main and West Essex campuses, is a multicampus urban commu- 
nity college district, and Raritan Valley Community College is a suburban 
single-campus community college. Both institutions lie within the New 
York-Northern New Jersey-Long Island CMSA, yet the area is so large that 
it clearly constitutes more than one urban community college district. Our 
goal in defining urban colleges was to capture institutions that serve the 
urban core of America’s central cities. 

Initially, two methods of categorizing urban community colleges were 
contemplated: either obtaining a listing of America’s hundred largest cities 
from the Census Bureau or using population density to determine urban 
areas from census figures. Although both were based on objective data, the 
former method was deemed preferable because states, not the Census 
Bureau, define community college delivery areas. Population density by 
itself does not bring meaning to community college classification. Our 
scheme uses objective data rather than self-reported institutional data to 
identify urban community colleges that are serving the inner-city cores of 
major metropolitan areas. Interestingly, in nearly every case, the central 
office of the urban multicampus district supplied to NCESAJSED (the 
National Center for Education Statistics in the U.S. Department of 
Education) was in fact located downtown, a reality that buttresses this 
approach. It should be noted that making the urban-versus-suburban deter- 
mination required not only the physical address of the institution but also 
access to metropolitan Census Bureau data, ZIP code directories, and in 
some cases actual maps. 

The use of geography in classifying publicly controlled community coL 
leges is also justified by historical precedent. When states set out to estab- 
lish community college systems in the middle part of the twentieth century, 
a major policy justification was to extend access to all of the state’s citizens. 
A close reading of the forty-nine state summaries included in the National 
State Community College Systems Information Project of the late 1980s and 
early 1990s confirms this point (Fountain and Tollefson, 1989; Tollefson, 
Garrett, and Ingram, 1999). The mission of extending access has not dimin- 
ished as a result of the increased suburbanization of our nation’s population 
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in recent decades. Personal visits to over three hundred community colleges 
in thirty-four states and work at one of the nation’s largest multicampus 
urban districts (Miami-Dade), as well as work with rural community col- 
leges serving high-poverty regions of the nation, underscore this point. 

It is my view that the very term “urbanicity” has a biased ring to it. The 
debate needs to be focused on equitable state policy: namely, providing uni- 
versal higher education to all citizens. In this regard, rural is in no way less 
than suburban or urban, it is merely different. Use of the term urbanicity, 
from the IPEDS data set, is specifically rejected in favor of terms that more 
practically describe the state-assigned locale the institution serves. 

To gain greater specificity, Tollefson and colleagues propose subcate- 
gories based on governance for the urban and suburban subcategories (mul- 
ticampus and single-campus) and, for rural community colleges, large and 
small size. This classification scheme can help state policymakers acknowl- 
edge intrastate differences. In Ohio, for example, Just six of the twenty-three 
independently governed community colleges receive revenue from local 
property taxes; four of the six are in suburban and urban areas. Illinois’s 
challenge for three decades to adequately fund the community college cam- 
pus in East Saint Louis is another example of the special role states have to 
ameliorate inequities. A classification scheme should assist policymakers in 
ensuring that students attending small community colleges in rural areas 
have access to the same array of general education and noncredit lifelong 
learning opportunities as students in suburban and urban areas do. Every 
study of which I am aware has documented a clear relationship between the 
geographical proximity of accessible institutions of higher education and 
increased college-going rates among the local populace. 

Many authorities concerned with minority access have focused on 
increasing minority transfers from largely urban community colleges to 
achieve higher rates of baccalaureate degree success. Much of this work 
assumes that the baccalaureate degree is an automatic ticket to upward 
social mobility. Although many of the nation’s urban community colleges 
are majority-minority, many community colleges in rural and suburban 
locales also have substantial minority student enrollments. Nationally, the 
enrollment of African Americans at small, rural community colleges 
described in Table 2.1 exceeds 10 percent. In the American South, it is not 
uncommon to find rural community colleges with African American 
enrollments in excess of 30 or 40 percent. Rural community colleges such 
as Frank Phillips College in the Texas Panhandle now have Hispanic stu- 
dent enrollments of 37 percent (fall 2001 enrollment, personal communi- 
cation, Herbert J. Swender, April 16, 2002). The substantial dispersion of 
America’s fast-growing Hispanic population documented in the 2000 cen- 
sus also argues for locale-neutral nomenclature. 

Finally, the use of geographical locale is justified by the goal of 
community college comprehensiveness. This concept, as described by 
pre-Second World War community college scholars, assumed that general 
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education and transfer as well as terminal (or vocational) programs to serve 
local needs would be offered. The goal was a broad curriculum that 
achieved better economies of scale. From the time of Leonard V. Koos 
(1924) and Walter Crosby Fells (1931), degrees for transfer were the asso- 
ciate in arts and associate in science, while other degrees, including the 
associate of applied science, nursing, business, and technology, were “ter- 
minal” (and therefore nontransferable). This bifurcation of functional mis- 
sion was embedded in Kerr’s classifications, which counted only the A.A. 
and A.S. degrees. Yet transfer occurs in ways not contemplated by early 
community college scholars such as Koos and Fells, and those multiple 
paths argue for inclusiveness of all types of associate degrees and indeed all 
types of two-year institutions. After all, practitioners, state policymakers, 
and scholars have long known that the vast majority of transferring students 
transfer without completing the associate degree, a point underscored by 
Cohen’s longitudinal Transfer Assembly Project studies (Cohen and Brawer, 
1996; Cohen, 1994) and also confirmed by NCFS longitudinal studies of 
beginning students. Transfer has different meanings to students from dif- 
ferent locales; for example, focus groups that 1 have conducted with stu- 
dents from colleges serving high-poverty rural areas have confirmed that for 
these students, the act of transfer meant physical separation from their 
home communities. Such physical relocation does not always occur in sub- 
urban and urban settings. 

Public Rural Community Colleges and Size. In the rural public 
community college subcategory, small community colleges are those with 
enrollments below twenty-five hundred students; community colleges 
with higher enrollments are considered large. As the work of the Ford 
Foundation’s Rural Community College Initiative and the American 
Association of Community Colleges’ Rural Policy Roundtables reveals, 
small rural community colleges, with few exceptions, face special prob- 
lems related to economies of scale and geographical isolation. It simply 
costs more to deliver high-quality services in a sparsely populated rural 
area, and the lack of economies of scale dramatically affects curriculum 
development and institutional planning. Concisely put, smaller size trans- 
lates into higher costs (Katsinas, Opp, and Alexander, 2002). In contrast, 
large rural community colleges often have enrollments of forty-five hun- 
dred students and resemble their single-campus suburban counterparts in 
organizational complexity and function. The challenge of achieving 
economies of scale for small two- and four-year colleges was noted by the 
late Howard R. Bowen in The Costs of Higher Education (1980), which 
noted that state policy should take this issue into account. State policies 
in most places, however, do not. The challenge of economies of scale cer- 
tainly applies as well to the tribally controlled colleges, most of which are 
located in remote rural areas. 

If states wish to use their public community colleges to accomplish 
state policy objectives related to economic development and workforce 
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training, it would do them well to recognize such geographical differences. 
Some states appear to be moving in this direction. In April 2002, for exam- 
ple, despite a very tight state funding picture for public higher education 
operating budgets, the Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board 
approved a proposal providing a budget base of $250,000 for the state’s ten 
smallest rural community colleges as part of its budget proposals for the 
2003 biennial session of the Texas legislature, Oklahoma has funding tiers 
for its small community colleges, and California has its Essential Com- 
munity College funding provisions. According to my own research, four- 
teen states have some policy provision to allocate additional state funds to 
their rural community colleges. The role of state governments in providing 
funding equity for poorer K-12 school districts has been widely accepted 
by policymakers and the courts. State policymakers have a similar role for 
community colleges in order to promote equity in the delivery of program- 
matic access as well as economic development and workforce training. 

Public Suburban and Urban Community Colleges and Gover- 
nance. There is no question that the culture of a multicampus urban or 
suburban community college district differs greatly from that of a single- 
campus urban or suburban college. The sheer size and administrative com- 
plexity of a multicampus system that includes district functions such as 
marketing, academic affairs, financial aid, admissions, registration, business 
affairs, and institutional advancement requires a different skill set for 
district-level CEOs. This explains why advertisements for such positions 
typically cite the governance structure. 

An important discovery made while analyzing the IPEDS data was that 
the federal government did not know precisely how many community col- 
leges there are in the United States. The reason is that multicampus districts 
like the Maricopa Community Colleges in Phoenix, Arizona, reports data to 
IPEDS for its ten campuses separately, while Miami-Dade Community 
College in Florida reports data on its six campuses as a single entry. A more 
accurate tabulation of the total number of urban (and suburban) commu- 
nity college campuses creates a divisor that researchers and policymakers 
alike can use to disaggregate IPEDS and other data for better campus-to- 
campus and multicampus district comparisons. 

Special-Use and Federally Chartered Institutions. In my classifica- 
tion journey, there were three initial categories of institutional control: pub- 
lic, private nonprofit, and proprietary. Later the factors of geography, 
governance, and size were used to develop more precise subcategories 
within the public sector. Unfortunately, this was still not exact enough to 
capture the diversity of two-year institutions. 

The category of special-use institutions (SUIs) was created so that the 
scheme would be inclusive of all institutions awarding associate degrees. 
This specifically includes hospital-based allied health and nursing programs 
awarding associate degrees. Paul William Bober (1994) found four hundred 
radiologic technology programs in the United States, of which half were 
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located at public community colleges and the other half at hospitals. A pub- 
lic hospital with associate degree allied health and nursing programs has the 
same state and federal financial aid policies and procedures with which to 
deal as public community colleges, if financially needy students are to be 
well served. The current shortage of allied health and nursing professionals 
underscores the state and federal policy interest in capturing all associate 
degree-granting institutions in a comprehensive classification scheme. 
Public hospitals should be included, but not in the public community col- 
lege category. The SUI category also includes the Community College of the 
Air Force, which enrolls 373,000 registered students, and institutions that 
provide specialized training leading to associate degrees in such areas as 
funeral home management and embalming, theology, business, and parale- 
gal studies (similar to the specialized institutions category for four-year 
institutions included in various editions of the Carnegie Classification). 

Tribal colleges, which typically offer the associate degree as the high- 
est degree awarded, also appear in the classification scheme. This is because 
state policymakers are increasingly thinking about creative ways to use 
tribal colleges to assist public policy goals. In a geographically large, sparsely 
populated state like Montana, single-parent majority students in the east- 
ern Montana town of Wolf Point would probably rather attend the nearby 
tribal college, Fort Peck Community College, than to drive 162 miles to 
Dawson Community College, the nearest publicly controlled community 
college. Tribal colleges are not publicly controlled institutions. To capture 
the universe of two-year colleges awarding associate degrees, however, this 
scheme classifies them under the category “tribal colleges” in the more gen- 
eral institutional control category of “federally chartered and special-use 
institutions.” 

Conclusion 

Early in my classification journey, I wrote to Clark Kerr and asked if 
Carnegie had ever considered classifying two-year institutions. It had not, 
he responded, adding that the task lay beyond the technical expertise of 
the Carnegie staff (personal communication, 1994). My long journey with 
classification makes me confident that the use of institutional control (pub- 
lic, private, and special-use) will inclusively capture the universe of all 
types of associate degree-granting institutions. In the public sector, choos- 
ing geography as a criterion is justified by the fact that alone among pub- 
lic higher education institutions, states assign the geographical service 
delivery areas to their community colleges. Finally, the use of governance 
(multicampus and single-campus) and size makes practical sense to dis- 
tinguish institutions. 

The very positive reaction to this nomenclature by practitioners par- 
ticipating in sessions at four different AACC conventions and at various pre- 
sentations before community college audiences around the country over the 
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years bolsters my confidence that these classifications do capture reality. 
They are not perfect, however; accepting “noise” is unavoidable in social 
science research. It is my hope that a meaningful, easy-to-use classification 
scheme will accomplish the same goal for the two-year college sector Kerr 
had in his original scheme: to improve the precision of research. 
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The author proposes and tests a community college 
classification based on curricular characteristics and 
their association with institutional characteristics. The 
analysis seeks readily available data correlates to 
represent the percentage of a college's course offerings 
that are in the liberal arts. A simple two-category 
classification system using total enrollment is ultimately 
found to he the most accurate. 



A Curriculum-Based Classification 
System for Community Colleges 

Gwyer Schuyler 



The community college curriculum is an accurate representation of student 
course-taking behavior because it is comprised only of courses in which 
students enroll (courses are routinely canceled when minimum enrollments 
are not met). For the purposes of this project, the curriculum is understood 
as the complete set of courses that a college offers. In my doctoral disserta- 
tion, 1 propose a classification system for community colleges based on an 
institution’s curriculum (Schuyler, 2000). A classification based on the cur- 
riculum would create meaningful categories. These categories would fit with 
people’s impressions of an institution because the classification would be 
based on the actual courses offered by an institution. Students and staff at 
a particular institution know the extent of course offerings available; bas- 
ing classification on course offerings will be in line with these experiences. 
This chapter is a brief overview of my dissertation research and proposal 
recommendations. 

Methodology 

This study is driven by the research question “How can colleges be classi- 
fied based on curriculum characteristics?” Continuing in the tradition of 
earlier curriculum studies, the Center for the Study of Community Colleges 
(CSCC), under the direction of Arthur M. Cohen, has undertaken a peri- 
odic national survey of the community college curriculum. Beginning in 
1975, the survey has involved the classification and counting of the num- 
ber of course sections offered at a selection of public community colleges 
and the calculation of estimated student enrollments in certain academic 
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areas. The data for this study are from the 1998 installment of the CSCC 
curriculum study. 

To address the research question, the different dimensions on which to 
base the classification scheme will first be evaluated. Then the best classifi- 
cation scheme will be established by the use of descriptive and multivariate 
analyses — in particular, multiple regression analysis. Finally, the scheme 
will be applied to the colleges in the 1998 sample, and the results and impli- 
cations of these findings will be discussed. 



Sampling Methodology 

Spring college catalogues and schedules were requested from approximately 
950 public community colleges, and 459 usable sets were received. Colleges 
were listed in ascending order by enrollment and evenly divided into three 
size categories — small (2,748 students or fewer), medium (2,749 to 6,140 
students), and large (6,141 students or more). To follow the sample size of 
a prior curriculum study, 164 sets of college catalogues and schedules were 
selected through stratified random sampling, based on a balanced distribu- 
tion of colleges in the three size categories. The 164 college catalogues and 
schedules were reviewed and coded using a previously developed cod- 
ing scheme adapted through the elimination of some coding areas and the 
addition of others. This coding scheme, which was originally developed in 
the 1970s by the Center for the Study of Community Colleges, was initially 
used solely for the exploration of the liberal arts curriculum, which included 
the disciplines of the humanities, social sciences, sciences, and mathemat- 
ics. In later surveys, attention was given to the non-liberal arts curriculum, 
which was made up of vocational course offerings, and the coding categories 
were designed in collaboration with community college practitioners. Using 
this coding scheme, courses offered during the spring 2000 term were tal- 
lied and categorized and ultimately entered into an SPSS computer database. 
For the purposes of this study, each separate section of a course was counted 
(laboratory class sections, noncredit courses, and tutorials were excluded). 

In the second phase of the study, requests for course enrollment data 
were sent to each of the 164 institutions. In total, 81 colleges submitted 
course-by-course enrollment printouts. Cross-referenced with the coded 
college schedules, enrollment figures from every fifth course on the enroll- 
ment printout were coded, tallied, and summed across the college sample 
to arrive at an estimated enrollment within each coding category. In addi- 
tion, class sizes were extrapolated. 

A Proposed Classification System 

To construct a meaningful and practical categorization system for commu- 
nity colleges, institutional characteristics and their relationships to each 
other must be thoroughly analyzed. Characteristics of the curriculum and 
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their relationships with other institutional characteristics are the focus of 
this proposed system. 

An intuitive division exists between the colleges that focus on a liberal 
arts education (leading to transfer to baccalaureate-granting institutions) 
and those specializing in occupational training (leading to direct employ- 
ment). Considering the variation in the percentage of liberal arts in the total 
curriculum, community colleges overall do differ greatly in their emphasis 
on liberal arts versus occupational education. My analysis will follow this 
intuitive distinction of liberal arts community colleges and occupational 
community colleges and further explore other institutional variables that 
relate to this curricular characteristic. 

The Liberal Arts as the Basis for Classification 

The percentage of liberal arts courses that a community college offers is a use- 
ful representation of the focus of the institution. From this one variable, one 
can interpret whether a college emphasizes the liberal arts or occupational 
training or if the college curriculum is equally balanced between the two. 

A useful classification system is based on readily available information 
or data. If the characteristics on which a classification system is based are 
too difficult to come by, the process of classification no longer is feasible. 
The CSCC Curriculum Project compiled curricular data through a time- 
consuming process of collecting, analyzing, and coding college course 
schedules. This method is not practical unless it were to be adopted by the 
National Center of Education Statistics (NCES) in its standard data collec- 
tion practices, which is not likely. Instead, the most practical and feasible 
approach would be to use existing data sets as the source of institutional 
data on which to base a classification scheme. By considering the relation- 
ships between curricular characteristics and other characteristics that are 
routinely measured by the NCES, a viable and meaningful classification 
model can be designed with readily available data acting as proxies for cur- 
ricular characteristics. 

Correlations among institutional characteristics reveal significant rela- 
tionships between variables (see Table 3.1). Of special interest to this proj- 
ect are those variables that are correlated with the variable “percent liberal 
arts.” Other curricular characteristics that are significantly positively corre- 
lated with this variable are “percent transfer” (percentage of courses offered 
that are transferable to a four-year institution), “percent remedial” (per- 
centage of courses offered that were preparatory in nature and below col- 
lege level), and “percent English.” On the other hand, “percent business” is 
significantly negatively correlated with “percent liberal arts.” 

Looking at other institutional characteristics, “total enrollment” is sig- 
nificantly positively correlated with “percent liberal arts.” In other words, 
institutions with higher numbers of students enrolled offer a greater per- 
centage of liberal arts courses. 
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Table 3.1. Correlations Across Curricular Characteristics and Other 
Institutional Characteristics (N = 151) 



Variable 


Percent Liberal Arts 


Percent transfer 


.60** 


Percent remedial 


.33** 


Percent English 


.60** 


Percent business 


-.46** 


Total enrollment 


.32** 


Total revenues 


.26** 


Total expenditures 


.26** 


Expenditures per student 


-.30** 


Percent total instruction expenditures 


-.32** 



^^Significant at the .01 level. 



With respect to details of expenditures and revenues, “percent liberal 
arts” is positively correlated with “total revenues” and “total expenditures.” 
Thus colleges with larger revenues and expenditures have greater percent- 
ages of liberal arts offerings. This makes sense in light of the correlation 
between “total enrollment” and “percent liberal arts.” Naturally, larger col- 
leges have larger revenues and expenditures (as exemplified in the positive 
correlation of 0.88). This positive correlation reinforces the relationship 
between larger enrollments and larger percentages of liberal arts in the 
curriculum. 

While “percent liberal arts” is positively correlated with “total rev- 
enues” and “total expenditures,” it is negatively correlated with “expendi- 
tures per student.” This means that those colleges that spend less per 
student have a greater percentage of liberal arts offerings and those that 
spend more per student have a greater percentage of occupational course 
offerings. A negative correlation is also found between “percent liberal arts” 
and “percent instruction expenditures.” “Percent total instruction expendi- 
tures” represents the percentage of total expenditures that goes toward 
instructional costs such as faculty salaries and classroom supplies and 
equipment. This negative correlation is understandable in that there is less 
expense associated with classroom supplies and equipment in the teaching 
of the liberal arts than in the teaching of occupationally oriented courses. 

Regression Analysis 

Multiple regression analysis helps characterize the relationships of curricu- 
lar and institutional characteristics. In this case, variables can be entered 
into a regression equation to see if they significantly contribute to the pre- 
diction of an institution’s emphasis on liberal arts. Two stepwise multiple 
regressions were run, with “percent liberal arts” as the dependent variable 
in both. The first regression equation looks at curricular characteristics as 
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predictors of the dependent variable. The second regression equation looks 
at financial characteristics as predictors of the dependent variable. In both 
cases, total enrollment is also included as an independent variable because 
of its significantly positive correlation with the dependent variable. To limit 
the scope of this analysis, a choice was made not to include “total instruc- 
tion expenditures” as an independent variable even though it showed the 
same magnitude of correlation as “total enrollment.” 

The first regression was run to see the predictive power of other aspects 
of the curriculum, specifically, those aspects that are clearly definable and 
could be easily counted. Whereas tracking the variable “percent liberal arts” 
would require counting all courses offered by an institution to track vari- 
ables such as “total English courses” or “total psychology courses,” only a 
small fraction of the total course offerings of an institution need be counted. 
Keeping in mind the importance of clarity in the definition of the variable 
as well as the ease of quantifying the courses within the category, the fol- 
lowing independent variables were selected: 

• Total enrollment 

• Curricular characteristics 

Total English 
Total psychology 
Total biology 
Total remedial 
Total distance 

Table 3.2 lists the variables that entered the first regression equation 
to predict “percent liberal arts” in the community college curriculum. 
Variables that entered the equation have a significance level of .05 or less. 

The best predictor of percent liberal arts is the total number of English 
courses offered. Overall, English courses made up 22.8 percent of the total 
liberal arts curriculum in the sample of 164 colleges. This explains why the 
total number of English courses is the strongest predictor of the percentage 
of liberal arts courses in the curriculum — because English courses greatly 
contribute to that percentage. 

The second variable to enter the regression equation is the number of 
distance courses. This variable is actually a negative predictor of percent lib- 
eral arts. This result can be understood in that many distance courses are 



Tabic 3.2. Regression Predicting the Percent of Liberal Arts at 

Community Colleges 



Independent Variable 


Simple R 


Multiple R 


Beta 


Total English 


.36 


.13 


.36 


Total distance 


.41 


.41 


-.23 



Note: Variables are shown in the order in which they entered the equation. (N = 164). 
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offered in the non-liberal arts field of business and office. Other than 
English courses offered and distance courses offered, the other independent 
variables did not enter the regression equation. 

For the second multiple regression, institutional characteristics associ- 
ated with revenues and expenditures were included. The following institu- 
tional characteristics were selected as independent variables: 

• Total enrollment 

• Expenditure characteristics 

Expenditures per student 
Percent instruction expenditures 
Percent scholarship expenditures 
Percent faculty salary expenditures 

• Revenue characteristics 

Percent state appropriations 
Percent federal appropriations 
Percent local appropriations 
Percent auxiliary revenue 

Table 3.3 lists the variables that entered the regression equation to pre- 
dict percent liberal arts in the community college curriculum. 

From the results of this regression, the most predictive institutional 
characteristic of percent liberal arts in the curriculum is the total enrollment 
of the institution. The more students enrolled at an institution, the greater 
the percentage of liberal arts courses in the curriculum. The other three 
variables that entered the regression equation entered as negative predic- 
tors. The percentage of expenditures that go toward instructional costs is a 
negative predictor of the percentage of liberal arts courses, meaning that the 
greater the percentage of expenditures that go toward instructional costs, 
the less the percentage of liberal arts courses in the curriculum. In other 
words, colleges typically spend more per student in occupational programs. 
Similarly, the percentage of revenues from auxiliary services is also a nega- 
tive predictor of percent liberal arts, meaning that the greater the percent- 
age of revenues that comes from auxiliary services of the institution, the less 
the percentage of liberal arts in the curriculum. Finally, the amount that a 



Table 3.3. Regression Predicting Percent of Liberal Arts at 
Community Colleges 



Independent Variable 


Simple R 


Multiple R 


Beta 


Total enrollment 


.34 


.12 


0.34 


Percent instruction expenditure 


.46 


.21 


-.30 


Percent auxiliary revenue 


.49 


.24 


-.18 


Expenditures per student 


.52 


.27 


-.19 



Note: Variables are shown in the order in which they entered the equation (N = 151). 
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college spends per enrolled student is a negative predictor of the percent- 
age of the curriculum devoted to the liberal arts. 

From these two regression analyses, it can be concluded that both cur- 
ricular characteristics and other institutional characteristics can be used as 
predictors of the extent that the curriculum is focused on the liberal arts. In 
terms of curricular characteristics, the total number of English courses is 
the best predictor of the percentage of liberal arts in the curriculum. 

In terms of financial characteristics, the predictive power of the expen- 
diture and revenue characteristics is not as strong as that of total enrollment 
of the institution. First and foremost, total enrollment is a positive predic- 
tor of the percentage of liberal arts in the curriculum. After considering col- 
lege size, a more refined prediction of the percentage of liberal arts in the 
curriculum can be made by considering the percentage of expenditures 
going toward instruction, the percentage of revenue coming from auxiliary 
functions, and an institution’s expenditures per student. 

Proposed Categories 

The categories described here have been constructed to classify community 
colleges. Although a classification system can include any number of cate- 
gories, I have, in order for categories to be intuitive as well as accurate and 
for the classification process to remain simple, limited the number of cate- 
gories to two: 

Occupational community colleges: Less than 50 percent of the total curricu- 
lum is in the liberal arts. 

Liberal arts community colleges: 50 percent or more of the total curriculum 
is in the liberal arts. 

So that the classification system remains practical, proxies must be used 
to sort colleges into these two categories. Based on the regression analysis, 
two approaches are proposed — one based on curricular characteristics and 
one based on institutional financial characteristics. 

Total Enrollment as a Proxy 

Because of the statistically significant positive correlation between a college’s 
total enrollment and the percentage of liberal arts courses it offers, the char- 
acteristic of total enrollment may be a good proxy for categorizing colleges 
based on their emphasis on the liberal arts. Although it is not as powerful a 
predictor as the curricular characteristic of the number of English courses 
or distance courses offered, it did enter the regression equation before any 
revenue or expenditure variables. 

Total enrollment would be a convenient variable on which to base clas- 
sification because it is readily available through the NCES. However, it is 
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too simplistic to imagine that an accurate classification system could be 
designed using total enrollment alone. Instead, total enrollment may 
be most useful when used in conjunction with other characteristics that cor- 
relate with and predict the percentage of liberal arts in the curriculum. 

Expenditures as a Proxy 

Percent expenditures on instructional costs can act as a negative proxy of 
the liberal arts emphasis of the curriculum. This approach would not 
require any extra data collection since the expenditure information is 
already collected by the NCES. From these data, colleges can subsequently 
be sorted into the proposed two categories. Based on the total student 
enrollment, colleges that have greater than average percentage expenditures 
on instruction for the size of the institution would be classified as occupa- 
tional. Those that have less than average percentage expenditures on 
instruction for the size of the institution would be classified as liberal arts. 



English Courses as a Proxy 

The number of English courses associated with the total courses offered and 
total student enrollment would be another way to sort colleges into the two 
categories. Based on the total student enrollment, colleges that have a lower 
than average number of English courses for the size of the institution would 
be classified as occupational. Those that have a greater than average num- 
ber of English courses for the size of the institution would be classified as 
liberal arts. 

This approach would require some data collection through the count- 
ing of English course offerings and total number of course offerings. 
However, these data could be added to the information that institutions cur- 
rently report to the NCES. 

Testing the Proposed Classification System 

Of the total sample of 164 colleges, 108, or 66 percent, have a curriculum 
that is made up of a majority of the liberal arts; 34 percent have a curricu- 
lum that is majority occupational. 

Having established the actual classification of the colleges based on the 
percentage of liberal arts in the curriculum, the next step is to explore and 
test the proxy models. 

Testing of Proxy Classification Models 

For the models that considered college size, colleges were divided into cat- 
egories based on total student enrollment. The enrollment categories were 
as before: small, 2,748 students or fewer; medium, 2,749 to 6,140 students; 
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and large, 6,141 students or more. The mean values of the criterion vari- 
ables were calculated in each size category or for the sample as a whole. A 
college was classified on the basis of where the values of its criterion vari- 
ables fell — either below or above the mean or within a specified percentage 
of it. The accuracy of each model — and more specifically, of each cell in 
each model — was determined by comparing each college’s classification 
in that model to the actual classification based on the percentage of courses 
actually offered in the liberal arts. The percentage of accurate classifications 
was subsequently computed. 

The model that was found to represent the most accurate classification 
system possible derived from the tested variables is shown in Table 3.4. 

The practicality of this classification system may be limited at present 
because it would require that all community colleges report both the total 
number of English courses offered and the total number of courses overall. 
Yet this analysis has shown that the percentage of English courses offered 
is the best predictor of the extent that a college emphasizes the liberal arts. 
If the National Center for Education Statistics were to add this to the report- 
ing schedules, more meaningful and more descriptive categories of com- 
munity colleges could be devised. Unfortunately, the chances that such new 
data would be collected are slim. Hence the best-fitting system that uses data 
that are already collected for all institutions would be a simple categoriza- 
tion based on size alone. 

Table 3.5 shows that large colleges were classified correctly as liberal 
arts colleges in 93 percent of the cases. Small to medium colleges, by con- 
trast, were accurately classified as occupational colleges in only 52 percent 
of the cases. Consequently, if this system were to be followed, it would be 
more accurate to have only two categories: small to medium colleges (with 
a range of curricular emphases) and large liberal arts colleges. The first cat- 
egory would include colleges that are both occupational and liberal arts (see 
Table 3.6). Because no accurate proxy has been identified to sort the small 
to medium colleges, the category should remain undivided. 



Table 3.4. Classification Model: Three Categories of Size by Two 
Categories of the English Proxy 



Category 


Criterion: English Courses 
in Relation to Mean for 
Colleges of This Size 


Percentage of Colleges 
Accurately Classified 


Occupational 


Small 


<mean 


79 


Medium 


<mean 


67 


Large 


<mean 


14 


Liberal arts 


Small 


>mean 


75 


Medium 


>mean 


84 


Large 


>mean 


100 
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Table 3.3. Combined Small and Medium Categories and Large 
Category by Two Categories of Curricular Content 



Category 


Criterion: Size 


Percentage of Colleges 
Accurately Classified 


Occupational 


Small to medium 


52 


Liberal arts 


Large 


93 


Table 3.6. Most Accurate Classification System Tested: Using 




College Size Alone 




Category 


Percentage of Colleges Accurately Classified 


Small to medium colleges 




100 


Large liberal arts colleges 




93 



Importance of Classification 

Classification, however rudimentary, is useful as a starting point. The proj- 
ect of revising the classification of community colleges would not have been 
proposed if a current classification of the system of higher education did not 
already exist. Thus classification schemes stretch one’s cognitive under- 
standing of the classified objects, allowing perspectives that might not oth- 
erwise have been explored. 

Second, classifications can always be improved and refined. In fact, the 
failure to fit objects within a classification system fuels revision. Emerging 
from this research, one area for further consideration would be the use of 
total instructional expenditures in a community college classification sys- 
tem, since this variable showed a high negative correlation with the offer- 
ing of liberal arts courses. 

It is my sincere hope that the proposed categories of community col- 
leges will further the refinement of the Carnegie Classification of 
Institutions of Higher Education. Let it be one step in a long process 
of improvement. 
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College size is a valid, readily available, easily 
understood, and nonjudgmental criterion that relates 
directly to other important college characteristics. 
Therefore, size should be considered the main criterion 
in the classification of community colleges. 



College Size as the Major 
Discriminator 

Arthur M, Cohen 



Classifying community colleges is similar to classifying other sectors of 
higher education only in that, like university leaders, community college 
spokespersons look carefully to see where their institution is ranked and 
complain if its position doesn’t match their belief about where it ought to 
be placed. This behavior is understandable because college leaders live in a 
world of public relations and tend to categorize all reports about their insti- 
tutions as either laudatory or inimical. If a report praises college accom- 
plishment, it is valid; if it casts any aspect of the college in a bad light, it is 
invalid. And if it provides a reliable analysis, it is disaggregated to determine 
which parts are valid or invalid according to the criteria noted. Further- 
more, they contend, their institutions have multiple missions, and so any 
attempt to collapse categories or aggregate data inevitably minimizes some 
things they consider important. College leaders also find it difficult to rec- 
ognize that regardless of their institution’s uniqueness, classifications must 
be based on available data, collected systematically across institutions. 

But the overriding reason why many community college leaders have 
resisted classification systems is their experience with reports based on 
incomplete or erroneous information. Several researchers have reviewed 
data showing that students entering community colleges are less likely to 
receive bachelor’s degrees and concluded that the institutions contribute 
to maintaining the American social class structure by diverting students 
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from their dreams, conveniently ignoring the fact that for most beginning 
students the choice is not between the community college and the freshman 
class at a university but between the community college and no participa- 
tion in higher education. Analysts sometimes erect faulty premises, such as 
“Although the vast majority of community college students transferred to 
four-year institutions up until the late 1960s. . . . , in recent years the per- 
centage of students who transfer has declined significantly” (Shaw and 
London, 2001, p. 92). In fact, there has never been a time when a majority 
of community college students transferred to universities, but in their eager- 
ness to disparage the role of the contemporary community college, the ana- 
lysts create a golden era that never existed (Dougherty, 1994). 

Even worse, many researchers draw inappropriate conclusions from 
flawed data. Persistently, they ask beginning students, “What is the highest 
academic degree that you intend to obtain?” (Sax, Astin, Korn, and 
Mahoney, 2001), “What is the highest level of education you ever expect to 
complete?” (National Center for Education Statistics, 1998), or, wondrous 
to relate, “If there were no obstacles, what is the highest academic degree 
you would like to attain in your lifetime?” (Hagedorn and Maxwell, 2002). 
Between 40 and 60 percent of the respondents choose master’s, M.D., Ph.D., 
or other advanced degree. These data are meaningless since few eighteen- 
year-olds have made objective plans for advanced study or entertain the 
notion that their opportunities will ever be curtailed. However, some 
researchers, blind to the absurdity of the question they have asked, incor- 
rectly conclude that the community college has depressed students’ educa- 
tional attainment. Other college-based researchers seeking information on 
students’ aspirations ask the more valid question “What is the main reason 
you are enrolled in this college at this time?” and obtain answers useful in 
demonstrating college contribution to student progress. 



Criteria 

Taking cognizance of the state of research on community colleges and the 
ways that college leaders react to it suggests that the first criterion for any 
classification system is that the resulting information must be descriptive 
but not hierarchical. The colleges must not be grouped in a way that per- 
mits commentators to question why a particular college is not doing better 
on one or another variable. College leaders understandably loathe questions 
such as “Why aren’t you in line with the state average on degrees awarded 
(or jobs gained or students transferring)?” Such queries usually yield head- 
lines claiming “Latest Data Show Local College Falling Short.” 

Second, the criteria must be valid. Using such measures as “research 
funds received” or “size of endowment” is useless; too few community col- 
leges have a visible presence in these areas. Nor is it useful to compute 
“degrees awarded as a percentage of enrollment.” This comes closer to the 
community college purpose, hut it assumes that all enrollees are degree 
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seekers and omits an estimate of the value gained by students who transfer 
short of receiving a degree or who gain employment short of program com- 
pletion. Furthermore, a sizable percentage of students enroll in short-term 
programs for the purposes of job upgrading or skill development; many 
already have academic degrees. A measure using an outcome as a percent- 
age of something demands a valid denominator. 

Third, the data used in a classification scheme must be readily avail- 
able. It is futile to create categories for which special surveys must be done 
in order to find data to put into them. All colleges have data on many 
aspects of their students, faculty, curriculum, and other areas, but these data 
are not collected uniformly across institutions. Most state agencies collect 
data uniformly for the colleges in their jurisdiction, but definitions vary 
across state lines. The most reliable national data come from the National 
Center for Education Statistics’ Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System (IPEDS). And the data required by IPEDS include such categories 
as total enrollment by sex, attendance status, race or ethnicity, age, and dis- 
ability status; full-time and part-time faculty and staff characteristics and 
salary; degrees awarded; student charges; and institutional wealth, income, 
and expenditures (National Center for Education Statistics, 2001), Unless 
IPEDS expands its categories, those who would classify community colleges 
are fairly well limited to those data. 

Last, the categories must be readily understandable. There’s not much 
point in creating a complex formula in which institutions are classified by 
computing such arcana as “ratio of part-time students to class size as related 
to college location, age of faculty, and value of physical plant.” Applying 
high-powered statistical tests to these relationships adds nothing useful. The 
categories must be discrete as well as meaningful. 

Categories and Relationships 

Within the limits that must be placed on any classihcation system, it is pos- 
sible to classify community colleges according to valid, readily available, 
easily understood, nonjudgmental criteria. The main criterion should 
be college size. Numerous studies dating back over several decades show 
that college size is correlated with several important variables. Schuyler con- 
cluded, “The most predictive institutional characteristic of the percent lib- 
eral arts in the curriculum is the total enrollment of the institution” (2000, 
p, 77). And Phipps, Shedd, and Merisotis reported that “size of institutional 
enrollment is the most distinguishing characteristic of public 2-year insti- 
tutions” (2001, p. iv). 

The relationships between size and such variables as percentages of 
full-time and part-time students and faculty, percentage of revenue received 
from federal grants and contracts and from auxiliary sources, and per capita 
expenditure on instruction were tested using IPEDS data, which were avail- 
able for sixty-nine of the eighty colleges in the sample of colleges provided 
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for this analysis. The variable “total students” yielded colleges with enroll- 
ments ranging from 476 to 20,799 students. Splitting the sixty-nine colleges 
equally into high, medium, and low categories allowed the placement of 
twenty-three colleges in the high group (6,282 students or more), the 
medium group (2,740 to 6,281 students), and the low group (2,739 stu- 
dents or fewer) on each of the variables. 

College size proved related to four other factors: 

• Percentage of college income derived from federal government grants and 
contracts (FGGC). Ten of the twenty-three largest colleges were among 
those receiving the highest amount of FGGC as a percentage of their total 
income. Reciprocally, twelve of the colleges with the lowest percentage of 
FGGC were among the smallest colleges. 

• Expenditures on instruction as a percentage of total education and gen- 
eral expenditure (TEGE). Ten of the colleges with the highest ratio of expen- 
diture on instruction were among the smallest colleges, whereas only four 
of the high instruction-cost colleges were in the large-size category. 

• Percentage of part-time students. Nine of the colleges with the high- 
est percentages of part-time students were large; thirteen of the colleges with 
the lowest percentage of part-time students were small. 

• Percentage of auxiliary revenue. Ten of the colleges with the highest 
percentage of total current fund revenue accounted for by auxiliary revenue 
were among the largest colleges. 

The percentage of full-time faculty also showed some distinctions: 

• Percentage of full-time faculty . Half the colleges with the lowest (32 
percent or less) ratio of full-time faculty had the lowest (33 percent or 
less) percentage of full-time students. 

• Federal government grants and contracts. Nine of the colleges highest 
in full-time faculty were also in the upper third of the group in terms of the 
percentage of their income from FGGC. 

Although data on curriculum are not readily available, that criterion is 
so important that curriculum counts were made for each of the sampled col- 
leges for which IPEDS data were also retrieved. Class schedules for the spring 
or fall term in 2002 were collected from the colleges, and class sections were 
counted and coded according to liberal arts or non-liberal arts emphasis. 
Overall, 55 percent of the sections were liberal arts and 45 percent non- 
liberal arts, a finding almost exactly matching the 54-46 tabulations made 
in the Center for the Study of Community Colleges’ 1998 national sur- 
vey (Schuyler, 2000) and the 56-44 breakdown in the 1991 national survey 
(Cohen and Ignash, 1994). 

The curriculum counts were tabulated separately for the colleges with 
the largest and the smallest enrollments. The largest third of the colleges in 
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the sample presented 57 percent of their classes in the liberal arts, 43 per- 
cent in trade, business, technical, and avocational (physical education, 
personal interest) areas. In the smallest third, 44 percent of the classes were 
liberal arts, 56 percent in non-liberal arts fields. (Not surprisingly, many of 
the small colleges highest in non-liberal arts areas had the word technical 
in their name.) 

Discussion 

The observed relationships yield a pattern of colleges differentiated by clus- 
ters of variables, with size as the most distinctive among them. 

As related to curriculum, the bigger the institution, the higher the 
percentage of students enrolled in English, humanities, science, social sci- 
ence, and mathematics — the traditional liberal arts. This finding is read- 
ily explainable. Imagine a college with five thousand students enrolled, 
and suppose that a duplicated head count shows five thousand students 
taking classes in the liberal arts and two thousand in technical education, 
personal skills, health fields, and trade and industry courses. Double the 
size of that college, and enrollment in the liberal arts courses doubles 
while they move hardly at all in the occupational areas. Why? Because 
enrollments in occupational curricula tend to increase only as new pro- 
grams are added. A program in nursing that enrolls 150 students is likely 
to enroll 150 students regardless of the overall college enrollment; the 
same goes for programs in engineering technology, auto mechanics, or 
protective services. Furthermore, a high proportion of students plan on 
transferring, and bachelor’s degree requirements in universities are 
weighted toward the liberal arts. Some flagship universities, including 
those in Texas, Illinois, and California, offer few undergraduate occupa- 
tional majors, and where they do, liberal arts courses are required 
nonetheless. Overall, the universities usually expect transferring students 
to have completed a sizable proportion of their general education require- 
ments at the community college. 

The smaller colleges spend more on instruction per FTE (full-time 
equivalent) student, first, because their curriculum is weighted toward the 
non-liberal arts and colleges tend to spend more per student in occupa- 
tional programs. The health service fields demand clinical settings and lab- 
oratory space. Computer and engineering technologies demand equipment, 
as do the programs training mechanics. Indeed, the reimbursement sched- 
ules in many states reflect this differentiation. Illinois colleges receive 14 
percent more per capita for students in technical programs and 43 percent 
more for those in health fields (Illinois Community College Board, 2001), 
A second reason is that because nearly all the expenditure on instruction 
is attributable to faculty salaries, and the cost of an instructor in a class- 
room is unrelated to college size, the economies of scale appear in the rel- 
atively lower cost of administration and physical plant operation in the 
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larger institutions. Thus instruction commands a higher percentage of edu- 
cational and general expenditures in the smaller colleges. 

The larger colleges received greater proportions of their income from 
federal government grants and contracts and from auxiliary revenue 
sources. They are probably more able to afford grant proposal writers, 
alumni development staff, and other entrepreneurs to find opportunities for 
income-producing ventures. 

Size related also to student attendance patterns, with the larger colleges 
higher in percentage of part-time enrollments. Those colleges have a greater 
variety of programs, tend to be located in urban areas where outside 
employment opportunities are more prevalent, and are likely to be in prox- 
imity to other higher education institutions where concurrent enrollment 
patterns are feasible. 

The relationship of FGGC to percentage of full-time faculty suggests 
that the instructors with greater involvement with their institution and 
their discipline are also involved in seeking extramural support. The almost 
exact match between percentage of full-time faculty and full-time students 
reflects the national numbers, where 60 percent of the faculty and 65 per- 
cent of the students are part-timers. As numerous studies of faculty have 
shown, the full-timers relate quite differently to their work. 

Conclusion 

Using college size as a criterion yields some interesting patterns showing 
how community colleges differ. Visualize two colleges. One is in the large 
size category and has a low percentage of per capita expenditures on 
instruction and a high percentage of auxiliary revenue and of part-time stu- 
dents. A second college is smaller but is high in percentage of per capita 
expenditures on instraction and low in percentage of part-time students and 
in revenue from other than traditional sources. What inferences can we 
draw? We can predict that the first college is likely to be high in liberal arts 
curriculum with a high student transfer rate and low in business and indus- 
try collaborations. The second college probably awards more occupational 
certificates and has a lower percentage of liberal arts course offerings. 

Is the second college better or worse than the first? No one can say. It 
merely has a different emphasis, and that’s what a classification system seeks 
to reveal. The criteria have served as proxies for many other college char- 
acteristics. 

Any number of other classifications may be entertained as long as they 
are valid, based on readily available, easily understandable, and nonserial 
data. They should also bear a verifiable relationship to other important cri- 
teria, The categories outlined in this chapter offer a good starting place 
because they relate to variables that community college analysts consider to 
be the institutions’ main missions: prebaccalaureate study, occupational edu- 
cation, and community service and collaborations. And size is the variable 
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that relates most directly to other important college characteristics. The large 
colleges tend to have the highest percentage of income from FGGC and from 
auxiliary revenue and the highest percentage of part-time students. The small 
colleges have lower percentages of part-time students and a higher ratio of 
expenditure on instruction. 

If IPEDS were to expand its data collection categories, information on 
students’ course-taking behavior could be useful. Separate studies done 
under Office of Educational Research and Improvement auspices have 
related students’ course completion with such data as degrees earned, length 
of time to degree, and dropout and persistence. They have also pointed up 
how students switch majors and the magnitude of remedial studies 
(Adelman, 1992). Since a major purpose of the entire higher education 
enterprise is enhancing student learning as evidenced by course comple- 
tion and degree awards, detailed data on these phenomena collected rou- 
tinely and consistently would be useful. 

Less useful for purposes of classifying community colleges but inter- 
esting for understanding institutional contributions might be an annual tally 
of the percentages of the eighteen- to forty-four-year-old population in a 
college’s service area that enrolls. A match of statewide enrollment figures 
with census data showed that figure varying from under 2 percent in Alaska, 
Indiana, and Louisiana to 8 percent or more in Washington and Wyoming 
(Cohen and Drawer, 2003, pp. 57“58). Since the community colleges draw 
well over 90 percent of their students from within commuting distance, data 
on the percentage of the local population that attends could be revealing. 

Many state agencies collect data on college outcomes and processes: 
student retention, percentage of population attending college, licensure 
exam pass rates, and transfer rates, to name a few. But until such data are 
produced uniformly nationwide, they cannot be reliably employed in a 
college classification system. Still, the IPEDS data show that the nation’s 
community colleges are not amorphous or homogeneous. Each has 
unique characteristics that have been shaped by its history and by the 
ways in which it has responded to its constituents. Using valid data to 
categorize the colleges in a nonnormative way can only aid in under- 
standing them. 
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This chapter explores the development of a classification 
system for two-year institutions that can provide a 
framework for analysis and contribute to the discourse in 
public policy. The proposed classification system is based 
on cluster analyses using data from the National Center 
for Education Statistics’ Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS). 



Using IPEDS to Develop a 
Classification System for Two-Year 
Postsecondary Institutions 

Jamie P. Merisotis, Jessica M. Shedd 



One of the most important and most enduring ways in which classification 
systems are used is for governmental, system, and institutional policy devel- 
opment. Classification systems are involved in allocating funds, comparing 
institutional inputs and outputs, and making decisions about faculty, stu- 
dents, and staff. At the national level, establishing a meaningful classifica- 
tion system for two-year institutions that is supportive of and necessary to 
policy development and research is limited by the extent to which appro- 
priate data for the universe of two-year institutions are collected. 

In attempting to construct a national system of classification for two- 
year institutions, the sources of data are regrettably limited. The most com- 
prehensive of these data sources is the Integrated Postsecondary Education 
Data System (IPEDS). IPEDS is the core postsecondary education data col- 
lection program in the U.S. Department of Education’s National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES). It encompasses all institutions and educational 
organizations whose primary purpose is to provide postsecondary educa- 
tion. Data are collected from more than ten thousand postsecondary accred- 
ited and nonaccredited institutions, including baccalaureate and higher 
degree-granting institutions, two-year award institutions, and less-than-two- 
year institutions. The IPEDS system is built around a series of interrelated 
surveys that collect institution-level data on enrollment, program comple- 
tion, faculty, staff, finances, and academic libraries. 

In conducting the analysis for this chapter, we have chosen to take an 
explicitly empirical approach to classification of two-year institutions 
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through the use of the IPEDS data sets. Such an approach allows the classi- 
fication system to be replicated by others and to be modified over time to 
take into account the changing nature of individual institutions. This makes 
this type of classification system ideal for policy purposes, since policy deci- 
sions must take changing circumstances into account. 

IPEDS defines a two-year institution as a school with at least one pro- 
gram of at least two years’ but less than four years’ duration leading to the 
school’s highest degree or award. This chapter draws from the 1997-98 
Institutional Characteristics IPEDS Survey of Federal Title IV participating 
two-year institutions, as well as from previous analyses conducted for the 
National Center for Education Statistics (2001). 

Title IV participation was chosen as the central criterion for inclusion 
for several reasons, including the importance of federal Title IV student 
financial aid in federal policy development, the basic determination of qual- 
ity that goes into the Title IV institutional eligibility process, and the impor- 
tance that states and others tie to Title IV requirements. It is important to 
emphasize that this universe includes private for-profit institutions, because 
these “proprietary” institutions are often excluded from research on two- 
year institutions. In total, 2,068 of the 2,427 two-year institutions with Title 
IV participation agreements are included in the analysis. 

Data Limitations 

Due to limitations in the IPEDS data with respect to information on two- 
year institutions, there are several aspects of these institutions that could 
not be examined. IPEDS surveys collect more data from degree-granting 
institutions than from two-year institutions that offer only certificates. For 
example, the age of enrolled students and many financial data elements are 
collected only from degree-granting institutions. This restricted the analy- 
sis that could be performed on non-degree-granting institutions. 

Aspects of two-year institutions that could help distinguish these 
schools from one another are not collected on the national level. Lists of 
programs offered are not available, and noncredit coursework is not cap- 
tured, even though noncredit activity is often a large part of the curriculum 
and student enrollment at many two-year institutions. In addition, some 
institutions are part of a multicampus system while others are single- 
campus institutions — a status that is difficult to determine from IPEDS data 
because institutional governance is not included as a variable in the data set. 

Methodology 

There are many possible methods of analysis to arrive at a classification 
scheme; we have chosen to use a combination of fe-means cluster analysis 
and descriptive statistics. Cluster analysis is the generic name for a variety 
of procedures that can be used to create a classification. These multivariate 
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statistical procedures attempt to arrive at mathematically formed “clusters” 
or groups of relatively homogeneous entities based on measures of similar- 
ity or difference with respect to specific variables. (For a detailed discussion 
of cluster analysis procedures, see Aldenderfer and Blashfield, 1984.) 

The choice of variables to be included in the fe-means cluster analysis 
is one of the most critical steps in the process and probably has “the great- 
est influence on the ultimate results of a cluster analysis” (Anderberg, 1973, 
p.l2). Because the analysis uses an aggregate mean, each variable that is 
included in the analysis affects the clustering results. Ideally, variables 
should be chosen within the context of a theory used to support the classi- 
fication and serve as the basis for the choice of variables to be used. It is also 
possible that during the cluster analysis process, certain clusters may be so 
“natural and self-evident as to. . . . be revealed by almost any method” 
(p.23). If certain variables or clusters present themselves as obvious candi- 
dates for categorization, it is appropriate to remove either the variable or 
the group of cases and continue the analysis with the remaining subset 
or subsets of data. 

For our purposes, cluster analysis was supplemented with various pro- 
cedures in order to find the “best” variables and categorization. These proce- 
dures are described next. 

Literature Review and Focus Group Meeting. A review of past 
research addressing the classification of two-year institutions provided the 
initial direction for considering variables for cluster analysis. To add to this, 
a focus group of seven experts familiar with two-year institutions was con- 
vened. The focus group provided a starting point for the analysis by offer- 
ing feedback on potential variables for classification based on their 
availability, usefulness for public policy purposes, and relevance to the two- 
year postsecondary education community. 

Preliminary Analysis. Twenty potential variables were selected by the 
focus group. The variables that were available through IPEDS were then fur- 
ther examined, based on their range and variance and their replicability. 
Each variable had to show a wide range and variance among the institutions 
so that there was the potential to create distinguishable categories. In addi- 
tion, the variables and classification system as a whole had to be replicable 
so that the classification system designed would continue to be useful in the 
future and could be refined and updated when necessary. 

The Chosen Variables. The variables that remained either after the 
preliminary analysis on the universe of institutions or the preliminary analy- 
ses that were later conducted on each sector of two-year institutions relate 
to enrollment, student demographics, and institutional characteristics that 
include awards granted and financial characteristics. Exhibit 5.1 provides a 
comprehensive list of the variables and their definitions. 

Cluster Analysis with Two-Year Institutions. Correlated variables 
were determined from both correlation matrices and hierarchical cluster 
analyses of the variables themselves. Highly correlated variables such as 
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Exhibit 5.1, Definitions of Variables That Remained After 
Preliminary Analyses and Were Included in Cluster Analyses 

Variable Definition 



Urbanicity or location 



Twelve-month unduplicated 
head count 

Percentage of full-time, first- 
time degree-seeking students 



Percentage of part-time 
students 

Percentage of minority students 



Percentage of non-traditional- 
aged students 



Percentage of part-time faculty 

Percentage of awards granted as 
certificates 

Percentage of awards granted in 
allied health programs 



Percentage of awards granted, in 
occupationally specific 
programs 



Percentage of education and 
general (E&G) expenditures 
for instruction 



Degree of urbanization of the institution’s 
location.^ 

1. Large city 

2. Mid-size city 

3. Urban fringe of large city 

4. Urban fringe of mid-size city 

5. Large town 

6. Small town 

7. Rural 

Unduplicated head count of undergraduates 
enrolled during the twelve-month period. 
Full-time, first-time degree-seeking undergraduate 
enrollment (twelve-month unduplicated head 
count) as a percentage of total undergraduate 
enrollment (twelve-month unduplicated head 
count). 

Part-time undergraduate enrollment (fall 
enrollment) as a percentage of the total fall 
enrollment. 

Minority student enrollment (fall enrollment) as a 
percentage of the total fall enrollment. “Minority” 
includes students who are black, Hispanic, non- 
Hispanic, American Indian or Alaskan Native, and 
Asian or Pacific Islander. 

Nontraditional-aged student enrollment (fall 
enrollment) as a percentage of total fall 
enrollment. “Non- traditional-aged” includes 
students age twenty-five and older. These data are 
collected only for degree-granting institutions. 
Part-time faculty as a percentage of total faculty on 
staff. 

Number of certificates granted as a percentage of 
total awards granted. 

Awards, certificates, and degrees granted in allied 
health programs as a percentage of the total 
awards granted. “Allied health programs” include 
all programs identified in the N CES’s 
Classification of Instructional Programs (CIP) as 
“Health Professions and Related Sciences.” 

Awards, rertifi cates, and degrees granted in 
occupationally specific programs as a percentage 
of total number of awards granted. 

“Occupationally specific programs” include all 
programs identified in the NCES’s CIP as 
“instructional programs whose expressed intent is 
to impart work-related knowledge and skills at the 
secondary and postsecondary levels.” 

Expenditures on instruction as a percentage of the 
total current fund E&G expenditures. 
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Exhibit 3.1. (Continued) Definitions of Variables That Remained 
After PreUminary Analyses and Were Included in Cluster Analyses 



Variable 


Definition 


Percentage of E&G 
expenditures for scholarships 
and fellowships 
Percentage of revenues from 
state and local support 

Institutional control 


Expenditures on scholarships and fellowships as a 
percentage of the total current fund E&G 
expenditures. 

Revenue from state and local appropriations, 
grants, and contracts as a percentage of the total 
current fund revenue. 

Control of the institution — public, private not-for 
profit, or private for-profit. 



Source: National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS), 1997 Full Collection Year. 

“For more information, see National Center for Education Statistics, 2001. 



institutional enrollment and the percentage of part-time students enrolled 
were run in separate cluster analyses in order to avoid overstating their 
value in the analysis. 

Postanalysis. Once the cluster analysis was completed, “driver” vari- 
ables — those variables that statistically demonstrated the highest ability to 
differentiate among institutions — were considered both on their own and 
in combination with other variables through the use of scatterplots, cross- 
tabulations, and frequency distributions. The variables that created the most 
distinct categories were chosen to guide the classification system. 

The Classification System 

The following narrative describes the classification system for two-year insti- 
tutions and outlines the rationale underpinning its development. A descrip- 
tion of the categories of two-year institutions is provided along with the 
characteristics of each. 

Institutional Control of Two-Year Institutions. The results of the 
analysis across the universe of two-year institutions showed that institu- 
tional control is a distinguishing characteristic of these schools. The clus- 
ter analysis pointed toward three highly correlated variables: percentage of 
revenues from state and local appropriations, grants, and contracts; institu- 
tional enrollment; and percentage of students enrolled part-time. All three 
of these variables are highly correlated with institutional control, strongly 
indicating that they were serving as proxies for control. This was also com- 
pelling given that institutional control is typically accepted as a reasonable 
means for grouping institutions and organizing classification models. The 
three categories are public institutions (N = 1,029), private not-for-profit 
institutions (N = 309), and private for-profit institutions (N = 730). 

In the remainder of this chapter, generalizations are made about the 
institutions that fall into each category. These generalizations are derived 
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from two sources: the descriptive statistics of variables from the IPEDS data 
and a review of the actual institutions in each category. It is important to 
note that these generalizations may not be true for all institutions in that 
category but are intended to clarify how the categories differ. 

Public Institutions. Public institutions have a higher median enroll- 
ment (4,318 students) than the other two sectors of institutions in addition 
to having a higher median percentage of part-time students (58 percent). 
These institutions have a lower median percentage of full-time, first-time 
degree-seeking students enrolled (12 percent) and a lower median percent- 
age of awards granted that are certificates (30 percent) — the lowest of all 
the sectors. Institutions in the public category also have a higher median 
percentage of part-time faculty or staff (61 percent) than both categories of 
private institutions and, not surprisingly, have a much higher median per- 
centage of current fund revenues from state and local support (56 percent). 
Public two-year institutions are more likely to be located around an urban 
area (median = 3, urban fringe of a large city). 

Private Not-for-Profit Institutions. Private not-for-profit institutions 
have the smallest median enrollment of the three sectors (138 students) and 
a low median percentage of part-time students (4 percent), and they tend 
to be located in more urban locations (median = 2, mid-size city). This 
group of institutions has a median of 100 percent for the percentage of 
awards granted that are certificates, the percentage of awards granted that 
are in occupationally specific programs, and the percentage of awards 
granted in allied health fields. 

Private For-Profit Institutions. Like the private not-for-profit insti- 
tutions, the private for-profit group of institutions tend to be located in 
more urban locations (median = 2, mid-size city). These institutions fall 
in the middle of the three sectors with respect to median enrollment (254 
students) but have the lowest median percentage of part-time students (0 
percent). On the other hand, they tend to have a high median percentage of 
full-time, first-time degree-seeking students enrolled (63 percent) — the 
highest of the three sectors. Like the not-for-profits, these institutions have 
a median of 100 percent awards granted in occupationally specific pro- 
grams, and they have a high median percentage of awards granted that are 
certificates (96 percent). However, of the three sectors, the for-profit insti- 
tutions have an extremely low median percentage of awards granted in 
allied health programs (0 percent) and a relatively low percentage of edu- 
cational and general (E&G) expenditures for instruction (27 percent). 

The Remaining Analysis 

All further analyses were conducted separately on each of the subgroups 
described. Each variable was examined again, based on range and variance, 
to determine if it was appropriate for the particular subgroup of institutions 
that was being investigated. Correlated variables in each subgroup were 
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Figure 5.1. Classification System of Two-Year Institutions 




Note: The sum of the number of institutions in each category does not add to the total number of 
institutions due to missing data in the variables chosen for categorization. In the universe of 2,068 
institutions analyzed in this report, 61 institutions could not be placed in a final category: 15 pub- 
lic 2-year institutions, 16 private not-for-profit institutions, and 30 private for-profit institutions. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated 
Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), 1997 Full Collection Year. 



identified and run in separate cluster analyses to avoid skewing the results. 
The resulting classification system consists of the following: three categories 
for public institutions, two categories for private not-for-profit institu- 
tions, and two categories for private for-profit institutions, as illustrated in 
Figure 5.1. 

Once the categories were determined, they were named by examining 
the characteristics of the institutions in each category. When naming the 
categories that were formed, an emphasis was placed on creating names that 
were not value-laden. One of the goals was to design a classification system 
for two-year colleges that was nonhierarchical so that one category would 
not be seen as more desirable than another. As noted earlier, the names for 
all seven categories were developed by analysis of the IPEDS variables and 
a review of the actual institutions in the category. 

The terms connector and community are used in the names of several 
categories across institutional control. Connector indicates that the institu- 
tion provides a connection between two- and four-year institutions by facil- 
itating articulation. Community suggests that the institution emphasizes 
meeting the workforce needs and demands of the community in which it is 
located. It is important to note, however, that the names of the categories 
created are meant as broadly descriptive terms. They are intended to 
describe most of the institutions that fall into the given category but are not 
necessarily precisely accurate in each specific case. 

Public Two-Year Institutions 

Institutional enrollment is the most distinguishing characteristic of public 
two-year institutions and is clearly the driving variable for differentiating 
one public institution from another. The cluster analysis, in conjunction 
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with postanalyses, indicated that institutional enrollment on its own is the 
best at creating categories with different characteristics; other variables did 
not appear to add to the differentiation of these institutions. After examin- 
ing many different options for separating the institutions by enrollment, 
using the 25th and 75th percentiles seemed a reasonable option, as it clearly 
created categories that differed from one another. For ease of analysis and 
policy discussion, these percentiles were rounded to 1,999 students (less 
than 2,000 students) and 9,999 students (less than 10,000 students). Three 
distinguishable categories were created for public two-year institutions: 
community development and career institutions, community connector 
institutions, and community megaconnector institutions. 

The three categories of public institutions are displayed in a radar 
graph to better illustrate the differences and similarities among them (see 
Figure 5.2). The median values of eight variables characterizing the cate- 
gories are plotted on axes scaled from 0 to 100 percent. The shape of the 
plot for each category can be quite informative. For example, in Figure 5.2, 
the shape of the plots for the community connector and community mega- 
connector categories are similar, indicating that the categories have similar 
characteristics with only a few exceptions. It is also quite noticeable that the 
community development and career institutions grant a much higher per- 
centage of their awards in occupationally specific fields and also tend to 
grant a high percentage of their awards as certificates. (Similar radar graphs 
for the private not-for-profit and the private for-profit categories will be pre- 
sented later in this discussion.) 



Figure 5.2. Characteristics of the Categories for Public, Two-Year 
Institutions, According to Selected Variables 
(Median Values are Plotted) 

Full-time first-time degree-seeking students 




□ Community development and career (258 institutions, median enrollment 939) 
Q Community connector (505 institutions, median enrollment 4,372) 
rj Community megaconnector (251 institutions, median enrollment 15,533) 
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Community Development and Career Institutions. This category 
includes institutions with fewer than 2,000 students enrolled. These insti- 
tutions tend to be in less urban locations than the larger community con- 
nector and community megaconnector institutions — the median location 
for institutions in this category is a small town (median = 6, small town). 
Community development and career institutions have a lower median per- 
centage of part-time students enrolled (42 percent) and a higher median 
percentage of full-time, first-time degree-seeking students enrolled (25 per- 
cent) than the other categories of public institutions. There is a tendency 
for a higher percentage of awards granted at these institutions to be certifi- 
cates (median = 82 percent) and a higher percentage of awards granted in 
occupationally specific programs (median =100 percent) than at institu- 
tions in the other two categories. Finally, community development and 
career institutions have a smaller median percentage of part-time faculty (23 
percent) than the community connector and community megaconnector 
institutions do. 

More interpretively, community development and career institutions 
tend to be schools that confer awards and degrees primarily in job and 
career skills development for students and to focus on overall workforce 
development for the communities they serve. Most of these schools are 
located in rural areas, which are often not served by proprietary schools. 
Therefore, these institutions frequently offer certificate programs usually 
found in private for-profit schools that tend to be located in more urban 
areas. 

Community Connector Institutions. This category consists of 
schools with enrollments of 2,000 to 9,999 students. With 505 institutions, 
this is the largest category in the classification system. These institutions 
are generally not found in as urban locations as the community megacon- 
nector institutions but tend to be in more urban locations than the com- 
munity development and career institutions. Community connectors fall in 
the middle of the three categories for median percentage of part-time stu- 
dents (59 percent) and for median percentage of full-time, first-time degree- 
seeking students (12 percent). A lower median percentage of minority 
students is enrolled (16 percent) at these institutions compared to both 
other categories of public institutions. Compared to the community devel- 
opment and career institutions, these schools have a low median percent- 
age of their awards granted as certificates (26 percent) — similar to the 
median percentage of the community megaconnectors. These institutions 
fall in the middle of the three categories for median percentage of their 
awards granted in occupationally specific programs (71 percent). Finally, 
community connectors have a higher median percentage of part-time fac- 
ulty (62 percent) on staff than the community development and career 
institutions. 

When looking at the institutions in this category, it appears that they 
tend to confer awards and degrees that target job and career skills develop- 
ment and to offer academic programs with some general education that can 
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facilitate transfer to four-year institutions. These institutions tend to enroll 
a large number of part-time students and often have a high percentage of 
part-time faculty on staff. In addition, they offer a wide variety of programs 
and may be important feeder schools for colleges and universities in the sur- 
rounding area. Remedial education may also be an important function of 
these institutions. 

Community Megaconnector Institutions. Institutions in this group 
each have at least 10,000 students enrolled. They tend to be in more urban 
locations than institutions in the other categories of public institutions 
(median = 2, mid-size city). These institutions have the highest median per- 
centage of part-time students enrolled (69 percent) and the lowest median 
percentage of full-time, first-time degree-seeking students enrolled (7 per- 
cent) of the public institution categories. Community megaconnector insti- 
tutions grant a similar median percentage of their awards as certificates (23 
percent) as the community connector institutions but a lower median per- 
centage when compared to the community development and career insti- 
tutions. Community megaconnectors also grant a lower median percentage 
of their awards in occupationally specific programs (60 percent) compared 
to the other two groups of public institutions. Finally, this group of insti- 
tutions tends to have the highest median percentage of part-time faculty (69 
percent) — though it is only slightly higher when compared to the commu- 
nity connector institutions. 

A further look at community megaconnectors and the data we have 
described implies that these schools are predominantly urban institutions 
that tend to confer awards and degrees that target job and career skills 
development and to offer academic programs with some general education 
that can facilitate transfer to four-year institutions. These institutions, which 
often offer a wide array of programs, resemble four-year universities more 
than many of the other community colleges. According to research by 
Schuyler (2000) that identified a relationship between enrollment and cur- 
riculum, these larger institutions tend to offer more liberal arts courses. Of 
the awards they grant, a relatively higher percentage are degrees and are in 
programs that are not occupationally specific. However, it is important to 
note that a high percentage of the full-time, first-time student body is non- 
degree-seeking. These institutions are often known for providing educa- 
tional services at night or on the weekend and often enroll high percentages 
of part-time students and students over the age of twenty-four. Finally, these 
large institutions, most often found in urban areas, frequently have more 
than one campus in the city. 

Private Not-for-Profit Two-Year Institutions 

The percentage of total awards granted that are in allied health programs is 
the distinguishing characteristic of private not-for-profit two-year institu- 
tions. Based on the frequency distributions, cross-tabulations with other 
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Figure 5.3. Characteristics of the Categories for Private, Not-For- 
Profit Two-Year Institutions, According to Selected Variables 
(Median Values are Plotted) 

Full-time first-time degree-seeking students 




□ Allied health institutions (165 institutions, median enrollment 69) 
D Connector institutions (128 institutions, median enrollment 436) 



variables, and scatterplots, the percentage of total awards granted in allied 
health programs stood out as an obvious way for the private not-for-profit 
institutions to be differentiated. Analysis of the descriptive statistics of the 
characteristics of the categories indicated that further categorization of this 
group of institutions was not necessary. Using this variable, two distin- 
guishable categories of private not-for-profit institutions were formed and 
then named to reflect their characteristics as derived from both the IPEDS 
data and a review of the actual institutions in the category. The final cate- 
gories for this sector are allied health institutions and connector institutions 
(see Figure 5.3). 

Allied Health Institutions. By definition, allied health institutions 
grant 100 percent of their awards in allied health programs. These institu- 
tions tend to be located in urban areas (median = 2, mid-size city). 
Compared to connector institutions — the other category of private not-for- 
profit institutions — allied health institutions tend to have much smaller 
enrollments (median = 69), a much lower median percentage of part-time 
students enrolled (0 percent), and a lower median percentage of minor- 
ity students enrolled (9 percent). On the other hand, allied health institu- 
tions have a higher median percentage of full-time, first-time degree-seeking 
students enrolled (50 percent) and a higher median percentage of non- 
traditional-aged students enrolled (52 percent). Because allied health pro- 
grams are, by definition, occupationally specific programs, 100 percent of 
awards granted by allied health institutions are in occupationally specific 
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programs. In addition, these institutions have a high median percentage of 
awards that are granted as certificates (100 percent). Finally, allied health 
institutions have a much lower median percentage of part-time faculty (7 
percent) and a much higher median percentage of E&G expenditures for 
instruction (67 percent). 

Connector Institutions. This category consists of private not-for- 
profit institutions that do not grant 100 percent of their awards in allied 
health programs. These institutions tend to be located in urban areas 
(median = 2, mid-size city). The institutions in this category also tend to 
have larger enrollments (median = 436), a higher median percentage of 
part-time students (13 percent), and a lower median percentage of full-time, 
first-time degree-seeking students (38 percent) than allied health institu- 
tions. Connector institutions have a lower median percentage of non- 
traditional-aged students (37 percent) but a higher median percentage of 
minority students enrolled (15 percent) than allied health institutions. 
These institutions have a low median percentage of certificates awarded (8 
percent), and although the percentage of awards granted in occupationally 
specific programs is less than that of the allied health institutions, connec- 
tor institutions still tend to confer a high percentage of their awards in occu- 
pationally specific fields (median = 89 percent). Finally, these institutions 
have a higher median percentage of part-time faculty (46 percent) but a 
much lower median percentage of E&G expenditures for instruction (28 
percent). 

From the data presented and from examining the institutions in this 
category, the connector institutions seem to be larger than the allied health 
institutions; however, the former are still small in enrollment size. 
Connector institutions are schools that tend to confer awards and degrees 
that target job and career skills development and to offer some academic 
programs with some general education that can facilitate transfer to four- 
year institutions for those students who wish to continue their education. 
This category consists of a mix of institutions, many of which confer all of 
their awards in occupationally specific programs. Depending on their inter- 
ests, users of this classification system may consider further dividing this 
small group of institutions by the percentage of awards granted in occupa- 
tionally specific programs. 

Private For-Profit Two-Year Institutions 

Virtually all institutions in this sector are found in urban locations and grant 
a high percentage of their awards in occupationally specific programs. These 
variables were not included in this particular subanalysis because they are 
nearly universal and do not discriminate. The percentage of total awards 
granted that are certificates is a distinguishing characteristic of private for- 
profit two-year institutions. Based on cluster analysis and subsequent analy- 
ses on the driving variables within this institutional sector, the percentage 
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Figure 5.4. Characteristics of the Categories for Private, For-Profit 
Two-Year Institutions, According to Selected Variables 
(Median Values are Plotted) 



Full-time first-time degree -seeking students 




Minority students 



Non-traditional-aged students 



□ Career connector (367 institutions, median enrollment 391) 
B Certificate (333 institutions, median enrollment 102) 



of total awards granted that are certificates creates two distinguishable cat- 
egories that were then named to reflect IPEDS data and a review of actual 
institutions in the respective categories: career connector institutions and 
certificate institutions (see Figure 5.4). 

Career Connector Institutions. This category consists of institutions 
that grant less than 100 percent of their awards as certificates — at least one 
of their awards conferred is in the form of an associate degree. The median 
percentage of awards granted as certificates is 28 percent. The median enroll- 
ment at institutions in this category is 391 students — higher than the median 
enrollment for certificate institutions. Career connector institutions have a 
lower median of full-time, first-time degree-seeking students (51 percent) 
but a higher median percentage of part-time faculty on staff (48 per- 
cent) than certificate institutions do. The median location for institutions in 
this category is a mid-size city (median = 2). 

The private for-profit career connector institutions are degree-granting 
institutions — although many also offer certificates — that target job and 
career skills development for students. Many of these institutions offer aca- 
demic programs with some general education that can facilitate transfer to 
four-year institutions for those students who wish to continue their educa- 
tion. Located almost exclusively in urban areas, these relatively small 
schools concentrate their program offerings in occupations that are in high 
demand, particularly technology and business. A larger percentage of their 
students are minority (26 percent). 
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Certificate Institutions. These institutions grant 100 percent of their 
awards as certificates, as opposed to associate degrees. The institutions in 
this category tend to be located in more urban locations — they are most 
often found in a mid-size city (median = 2). As a group, they tend to have 
smaller enrollments than career connector institutions — the median enroll- 
ment is 102 students. Certificate institutions have a high median percent- 
age of full-time, first-time degree-seeking students (77 percent) when 
compared to the career connector institutions. Finally, these institutions 
have a rather low median percentage of part-time faculty (25 percent). 

Certificate institutions tend to give specialized training, usually in a sin- 
gle job category or area, preparing students to proceed directly into the 
workforce. The vast majority are located in urban areas and enroll many 
full-time students with the goal of obtaining a certificate or award. This cat- 
egory includes a high concentration of schools focusing on cosmetology ser- 
vices. Many of the programs offered at these institutions require state 
certification. 

Conclusion 

The impetus behind the development of a new classification system for two- 
year institutions is that the present systems — all with their own strengths — 
do not fully and adequately describe this vital sector of the postsecondary 
community. The criteria considered essential for this analysis are the fol- 
lowing: 

• The data must be collected at the national level Our data source was 
the National Center for Education Statistics’ Integrated Postsecondary 
Education System (IPEDS). This comprehensive system collects data on 
enrollment, program completion, faculty, staff, finances, and academic 
libraries from all postsecondary institutions. 

• Each variable, and the classification system as a v^hole, must he replic- 
able. This ensures that the classification system will continue to be useful 
in the future. Since the variables used in the classification system are all 
derived from IPEDS, they are available to anyone who wishes to analyze 
them. Furthermore, the variables used are collected on a consistent basis. 

• The classification system must have a manageable number of categories, 
and each institution should reside in only one category. Our classification 
scheme resulted in seven mutually exclusive categories: three categories in 
the public sector, two in the private not-for-profit sector, and two in the pri- 
vate for-profit sector. 

• The classification system must make policy-relevant distinctions among 
institutions. The variables chosen from the IPEDS data collection system are 
useful with regard to policy development and institutional research. Some 
examples of these variables include student enrollment; percentage of full- 
time, first-time degree-seeking undergraduates; percentage of part-time 
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students; and percentage of minority students. However, it cannot be over- 
looked that many policy-relevant data elements central to the mission of 
two-year institutions are not collected at the national level. For example, 
information on the specific curricular offerings of institutions would be 
quite useful. This limitation notwithstanding, several variables did relate 
to the functions of two-year institutions and were therefore relevant to 
research and policy analysis. 

• The categories must be descriptive and not evaluative or hierarchical 
The variables employed to categorize institutions are those that are com- 
monly used and value-neutral. Care was taken to choose category names 
that did not suggest a hierarchy so that institutions within a particular cat- 
egory will not feel pressured to “move up” to another category because of a 
perceived higher ranking. 

Although community colleges and other two-year institutions often 
share many qualities, such as a commitment to open access and respon- 
siveness to local needs, they are in fact a disparate group of institutions. The 
goal in creating this classification system for two-year institutions is to pro- 
vide a new framework for policy discussions and a basis for research and 
analysis. 
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Community colleges are often thought to constitute a 
separate sphere in higher education, one that is unique 
and largely self-contained. This chapter calls into 
question that basic assumption, demonstrating that the 
price an individual community college charges is a 
function of the role and place that the institution occupies 
in the overall market for postsecondary education. The 
analysis suggests a classification that distinguishes 
colleges with respect to their emphasis on formal degree 
programs versus delivery of courses. 



On Markets and Other Matters: A Price 
Model for Public Two-Year Colleges 

Susan M. Shaman, Robert Zemsky 



For American higher education, taxonomies are a tough sell. Funda- 
mentally, colleges and universities argue that what they do defies simple 
classification. No one wants to believe that one’s institution can be pigeon- 
holed — clustered together with a mass of other institutions like peas in the 
same pod. 

Still, the fascination with type and taxonomy remains, spurred at least 
in part by the one classification system that has dominated American higher 
education for the past three decades. The Carnegie Classification of 
Institutions of Higher Education began with the assumption that institu- 
tions could in fact choose what they wanted to be — a liberal arts college, a 
research university, a comprehensive institution, or for that matter, a com- 
munity college. The terms in the classification had meaning, not as part of 
a derived taxonomy but as standards that institutions could elect to pursue. 
Thus liberal arts colleges knew that they were at risk of losing their “liberal 
arts” designation if they offered too much “professional” training or allowed 
their master’s programs to become more than modest appendages. 
Comprehensive and doctoral institutions, on the other hand, knew exactly 
what they had to do in order to become research universities: prior to 2000, 
awarding fifty doctorates each year and receiving $15.5 million annually in 
sponsored research support. 

These classifications, shaped by Clark Kerr during his tenure as head 
of the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, shared many of the same 
assumptions that Kerr had embedded in the California Master Plan he 
brought to fruition in the 1960s. Those assumptions focused primarily on 
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how institutional planning and enlightened public policy could help shape 
institutional futures. And both levers worked, as long as an institution’s 
mission was the product of coherent and conscious design. By the mid- 
1980s, however, it was clear that something quite different was beginning 
to shape institutional futures. Markets and market forces — and the com- 
petitive spirals they engendered — were making a mess of the top-down cat- 
egories that had so successfully guided the master plan and the Carnegie 
Classification. Institutions both public and private were discovering that 
their financial future increasingly depended on their ability to attract stu- 
dents, on the one hand, and to charge market-based prices, on the other. To 
do both, an institution had to offer what the market wanted and only after- 
ward ask whether the institution’s new programs were a good fit with its 
historic mission. 



A Market Taxonomy 

Once markets came to matter, the obvious question became “Is there an 
alternative way of classifying or at least pegging institutions so that the 
structural nature of the higher education market becomes more apparent?” 
The technical answer to that question was yes — precisely because markets 
are systems in which price both matters and is predictable. Put another way, 
if markets had indeed come to shape higher education, then it ought to be 
possible to develop a model and accompanying classification system using 
market characteristics or markers to predict the prices institutions charge. 

We had earlier developed and refined a market taxonomy for four-year 
degree-granting institutions that explained a substantial proportion of the 
variance in the prices these institutions charged per year of undergraduate 
education (Zemsky, Shaman, and Shapiro, 2001). This market or pricing 
model identified a limited number of market segments that when linked to 
the Carnegie Classification helped explain which institutions were likely 
to employ large numbers of part-time faculty, which would prove attract- 
ive to particular ethnic groups, and which would likely pay higher salaries 
to their faculty. Not so coincidentally, it turned out that the price models 
could also predict which institutions U.S. News and World Report would list 
at the top of its rankings. 

The prices that this four-year model proved least successful at pre- 
dicting were those charged by institutions that served the “user-friendly” 
or “convenience” segment of the market: institutions that enrolled sub- 
stantial numbers of part-time students, who often pursued their baccalau- 
reate education one course at a time and at a variety of institutions. Given 
that finding and the general assumption that community colleges make up 
a separate sphere within higher education, we guessed that our market seg- 
ment model would miss the most important elements of a community col- 
lege market — if in fact there was a community college market as opposed 
to a community college sphere. Yet we were intrigued by the invitation to 
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extend our analysis and classification of postsecondary markets to include 
community colleges. So we accepted the challenge, assuming that truly 
substantial changes in the basic model would have to be made to reflect the 
unique and predominantly local role that community colleges had come to 
play in the American system of higher education. 

In Pursuit of a Market Model for Two-Year Colleges 

We could not have been more wrong! Both the general modeling strategy 
we had developed for segmenting the four-year higher education market 
and most of the resulting model’s specifics could be readily applied to the 
market in which community colleges compete — demonstrating in the pro- 
cess that community colleges are in fact subject to the same market pres- 
sures as institutions that grant baccalaureate degrees. The analysis depended 
on the completion of three linked tasks: identifying a set of two-year insti- 
tutions for which sufficient data were available, identifying a dependent 
variable that adequately captured the prices community colleges charged, 
and identifying a set of independent or predictor variables that might be 
capable of explaining the prices two-year institutions charge. 

Identifying a Set of Two-Year Institutions. The best available data 
source for two-year institutions proved to be the federal government’s 
Integrated Postsecondary Educational Data System (IPEDS) and its array of 
detailed information reported by nearly every college and university in the 
United States. Although both private and public two-year colleges report 
their data to IPEDS, most of the market variables our model required were 
not consistently available for the private institutions in the set. Accordingly, 
the base data set includes only the 644 public two-year institutions for 
which recent (1999-2001) IPEDS data contained valid values for most of 
the variables thought to be important to the model’s construction. In the 
end, the taxonomy was applied to a further reduced set of 566 institutions 
for which IPEDS provided the requisite enrollment and degree data. 

Defining a Dependent Variable Capturing the Prices Community 
Colleges Charge. The process for defining the model’s dependent variable 
began with an initial approximation of the price definition used in the mod- 
els for four-year colleges and universities. In that analysis, the price a given 
institution charged was calculated by the sum of its revenues from tuition, 
fees, and public appropriation minus institution-supplied financial aid, 
divided by full- time-equivalent (FTE) enrollment. Despite its predictive 
power in the price model for the four-year sector, this definition of a calcu- 
lated price simply did not work for two-year colleges; we could not build a 
credible model using a definition of price that incorporated the subsidy pro- 
vided through public appropriation. What did work, however, was a sim- 
pler definition in which a net price was calculated for each institution by 
taking tuition and fee revenue minus institutional financial aid expenditures 
and then dividing that sum by that institution’s FTE enrollment. 
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Selecting Independent Variables. The list of candidate independent 
variables was drawn from the basic enrollment, program, and financial data 
institutions reported to the federal government through IPEDS. Given that 
our price model used regression analysis to predict the net price that public 
two-year institutions charge their students, our analytic goal was to iden- 
tify the limited number of independent variables that both substantially 
reduced the variance in the dependent or price variable and also made intu- 
itive sense to practitioners and policymakers (see Exhibit 6.1). 

Degree Production, The process of identifying a best set of indepen- 
dent variables began with a focus on degree production mirroring the 
four-year model’s use of completion rates to segment the market for bac- 
calaureate education. Some two-year institutions actively serve a creden- 
tialing market, as evidenced by the large proportion of their students who 
actively pursue associate degrees, certificates, or diplomas. Other two-year 
colleges serve individuals who either are not seeking a credential or are 
treating their education as an incremental process that can occur over a sub- 
stantial number of years. Still other two-year institutions serve two masters: 
a cadre of students who are credential-seekers and another set who are prin- 
cipally course-takers. 

This first independent variable focusing on degree production was 
defined as the ratio of degrees to enrollments — that is, the proportion of 



Exhibit 6.1. Price Model Variables for Two-Year Institutions 



Variable 



Definition 



Net price per FTE student 
(dependent variable) 



Degree production ratio 
Cohort graduation rate 



Local appropriations as a 
percentage of total government 
appropriations 

Government appropriations as 
a percentage of core revenue 
Underrepresented minorities as 
a percentage of total enrollment 
Region 

Urban setting 



Total tuition and fee revenue minus institutional 
financial aid expenditures, divided by FTE 
enrollment (FTE defined as full-time plus one-half 
of part-time) 

Degrees awarded divided by total enrollment 
Reported percentage of initial cohort of certificate 
and associate’s degree-seekers (as defined by the 
institution) who graduated in 150 percent of 
expected time 

Local government funding as a percentage of all 
government funding 

All government funding as a percentage of total 
revenue minus auxiliary revenue 
African American, Hispanic, and Native American 
students as a percentage of total enrollment 
Any of six regions of the United States (middle 
states as the reference category) 

Location in a large or mid-size city (based on U.S. 
Census Bureau definition of a metropolitan 
statistical area) 



Source: National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS), 1999 and 2000 Collection Years. 
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an institution’s students who were awarded a degree in any given aca- 
demic year. 

Degree Attainment. To complement this variable, a second one focus- 
ing on degree attainment was added to reflect the experience of institutions 
that have within the student body a well-identified cohort who are seeking 
associate degrees or certificates and for whom well-defined programs are 
designed and implemented. To capture this dimension of two-year colle- 
giate programs, IPEDS now asks each institution to report the proportion 
of an initial cohort of entering students that earn their credentials in 150 
percent of the normal completion time. Hence for a typical associate degree 
that may be completed in two years, the variable examines what proportion 
of an initial cohort achieves its goal within three years. The actual specifi- 
cation of the cohort is left up to the institution. One of the ironies, then, is 
that although we never know exactly how a given institution defined a 
cohort, the designation itself plays a significant role in predicting the price 
the institution charges. 

Interaction Effect Between Degree Production and Cohort Gradua- 
tion. At any given institution, the cohort graduation rate may or may not 
be related to the degree production ratio. An institution not primarily con- 
cerned with degree programs may nevertheless serve a small cohort of stu- 
dents who are pursuing a degree or certificate. To the extent that this subset 
of students is successful at completing the degree, the institution will show 
a high cohort graduation rate while producing a relatively low degree pro- 
duction ratio. Still, for most institutions, there is a moderately strong cor- 
relation between the two variables. For this reason, an interaction effect was 
calculated and became part of the final price model to express the combined 
impact of degree production and cohort graduation rates. 

Interaction Effect Between Proportion of Government and Local 
Support. Although public appropriations for community colleges could 
not be treated as a price discount (as in the pricing model for four-year insti- 
tutions), such subsidies play a substantial role in shaping the pricing of indi- 
vidual two-year institutions. To account for the role played by public 
financing, two variables were included in the model. The first was the pro- 
portion of each institution’s operating budget derived from government 
funds. The second was the proportion of that support obtained from the 
local community, provided primarily through local taxes. This latter vari- 
able captures an earlier finding that the source of funding — state versus 
local — plays a significant role in structuring key educational inputs as well 
as outcomes in the community college (National Center for Postsecondary 
Improvement, 1998). Again, the final price model included a variable cap- 
turing the interaction between the two variables. 

Student Demographics. To determine whether demographic charac- 
teristics of the student body — ethnicity, gender, and age — might play a role 
in explaining net price, data on these elements were examined. The avail- 
ability of data on student age was sporadic at best, and gender did not play 
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a significant role in the model. Ethnicity, on the other hand, proved to be a 
significant variable and was included in the final price model. 

Institutional Setting. Finally, variables defining institutional setting 
for two-year colleges — including both the urban or nonurban character of 
the campus and the region of the country in which it is located — were 
included in the final price model. While regions capture something about 
the economies of different parts of the country, we hesitated to introduce 
state-level analysis because that would require adding too many variables 
to this preliminary model. 

A Market After All 

The final model, presented in Table 6.1, is, frankly, not what we expected. 
This model is robust, is intuitively satisfying, and accounts for a consider- 
able fraction — nearly two-thirds — of the variance in net price per FTE stu- 
dent. At the same time, the fact that the model identifies the degree 
production ratio and the cohort graduation rate as significant predictors of 
price tells us that the pricing model for two-year institutions tracks sur- 
prisingly well with the four-year price model. Indeed, one of the central 
aspects of the model is the combined role of the degree production ratio and 
the cohort graduation rate. The more degrees (including certificates) per 
enrolled student an institution produces, the higher its predicted net price 
per FTE student, all other things being equal. The higher an institution’s 
cohort graduation rate, the lower its predicted net price per FTE student, 
all other things being equal. The interaction of these two variables indicates 
that institutions with high cohort graduation rates, remembering that only 
a portion of the students are included in the denominator of this calcula- 
tion, are often the same institutions with low degree production ratios — 
when all students are included in the denominator. The magnitude of the 
impact of increases in either of these two variables depends on the value of 
the other. At successively higher values of the cohort graduation rate, the 
impact of an increase in the degree production ratio is amplified. At increas- 
ingly higher values of the degree production ratio, the negative effect of an 
increase in the cohort graduation rate is reduced. 

Consider some illustrations of this relationship for institutions close to 
the median value and 75th percentile on these two measures. When the 
cohort graduation rate is 20 percent, the net price per FTE student is pre- 
dicted to increase by $26.30 for every 1 percent increase in the degree pro- 
duction ratio. If the cohort graduation rate is 30 percent, then the net price 
per FTE student is predicted to increase by $32.95 for every 1 percent 
increase in the degree production ratio. 

At the same time, if the degree production ratio assumes a value of 10 
percent, then the net price per FTE student is predicted to drop by $18.81 
for every 1 percent increase in the cohort graduation rate. If the degree pro- 
duction ratio is valued at 15 percent, then the net price per FTE student is 
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Table 6.1. Regression Results for the Two-Year Price Model 



Dependent variable: Net price per FTE student (in dollars) 


Independent Variable 


Coefficient 


Standard Error 


Constant 


3331.27*** 


166.18 


Degree production ratio (DPR) 


1,298.04 


691.75 


Cohort graduation rate (CGR) 


-2,547.04*** 


336.56 


DPR X CGR 


6,658.14*** 


1,806.78 


Government appropriations as a percentage 
of core revenue (GA) 


-2,302.21*** 


270.21 


Local appropriations as a percentage of total 
government appropriations (LA) 


-1,491.11*** 


265.74 


GA X LA 


1,967.29*** 


539.97 


Underrepresented minorities as a percentage 
of total enrollment 


-620.40*** 


108.53 


Region 






West 


-398.12*** 


47.35 


South Central 


-448.88*** 


53.32 


North Central 


29.46 


41.89 


South 


-377.22*** 


41.87 


New England 


329 . 59 *** 


72.51 


Urban setting 


85.66* 


42.09 



Notes: N = 566; F — 82.15***; = .659. See Exhibit 6.1 for variable definitions. 

*p < .05; **p < .01; ***p < .001. 



predicted to decrease by $15.48 for every 1 percent increase in the cohort 
graduation rate. 

An actual example helps illustrate the interactive effect of the two vari- 
ables. One of the colleges in the data set has a degree production ratio near 
10 percent and reports a cohort graduation rate close to 10 percent as well. 
The campus is located in the South in an urban setting, and underrepre- 
sented minorities make up about 30 percent of the student population. Half 
of the school’s core revenue derives from government funds, but only 1 per- 
cent of the government funding comes from the local community. The model 
predicts a net price per FTE student of $1,639. What would the model pre- 
dict if the same institution doubled the degree production ratio to 20 per- 
cent while the cohort graduation rate remained at 10 percent — that is, if the 
college were in the degree business although it was not recording an efficient 
throughput rate? In that case, the predicted net price would be approxi- 
mately $1,835 per FTE student, nearly $200 higher than the earlier figure. If 
the cohort graduation rate doubled (to 20 percent) but the degree ratio 
remained steady at 10 percent, the institution would be characterized as hav- 
ing a “boutique” credentialing operation. Net price per FTE would be pre- 
dicted at $1,451, or $188 lower than the original estimate of $1,639. 
However, if both values doubled simultaneously, making the institution one 
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that is primarily and successfully in the degree-granting business, the 
predicted net price would be $1,714, close to $75 more than the original pre- 
dicted value. 

A number of institutions fall in the middle of this spectrum of possi- 
bilities. They produce a moderate proportion of degrees and certificates rel- 
ative to their size, and they graduate a moderate proportion of students who 
matriculated into certificate and associate degree programs. Institutions may 
be anomalous in that they have high degree production but a low gradua- 
tion rate or low degree production and a high graduation rate, but few such 
cases occur. 

Tuition is generally low at public two-year institutions, and govern- 
ment funds account for a healthy share of the revenue base. In the model, 
the more government money that goes to support an institution’s core bud- 
get, the lower the net price per FTE student. One not necessarily expected 
but interesting finding is that at most levels of total appropriation, the larger 
the local share of government appropriations, the smaller the net price per 
FTE student. When appropriations reach three-quarters of core revenue — 
as happens in only roughly 2.5 percent of the cases — the effect of increas- 
ing the local share is essentially nil. 

All other things being equal, net tuition revenue per FTE student is 
lower for institutions that serve a higher proportion of students from under- 
represented minority populations. Whether this trend is the result of insti- 
tutional efforts to expand access by keeping the stated price lower, because 
these colleges are providing more institutional aid to minority students, or 
because the institutions have less expensive and in that sense less robust 
education programs, the outcome is the same: lower tuition revenue. 

Finally, setting matters too. All other things being equal, urban insti- 
tutions accumulate, on average, $85 more net tuition revenue per FTE stu- 
dent than suburban or rural institutions. Similarly, a school in New England 
will average more net tuition revenue per FTE student than a comparable 
school in any other region of the country. Regional economic differences 
appear to play a role in determining price. 

Creating and Testing Three Distinct Segments 

Given the parallel in the price models between the two- and four-year mar- 
kets, can the degree production ratio play a segment-defining role for the 
public community college market in the same way that completion rates do 
in segmenting the baccalaureate market? Such a finding would suggest that 
American higher education is less differentiated in terms of price and pro- 
gram than previously assumed and that there may be a single market reality 
underlying the pricing policies and practices pursued by most institutions of 
higher education. Such a finding would have the added benefit of yielding a 
dependable market-segmenting measure that derives from two very reliable 
data elements: enrollment and degrees or certificates awarded in a given year. 
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In fact, the degree production ratio provides a viable criterion for par- 
titioning the community college market into three definable market seg- 
ments. This fits neatly with our previous analysis of the “user-friendly” 
segment among four-year colleges, and when it proved significant in the 
model (including its interaction with the cohort graduation rate), we veri- 
fied that it would provide clear breaks. (We also tested the cohort gradua- 
tion rate as an alternative basis for classification. It did not work quite as 
well, nor were we entirely comfortable using a variable that depends heav- 
ily on an institution’s definition of an initial cohort.) 

Finding the segment boundaries began with a process of splitting the 
initial set of colleges into a series of small, overlapping data sets based on 
the value of the degree production ratio. By charting changes in the value 
of the coefficients of the other independent variables as we ran the model 
using the newly created overlapping data sets, it was possible to note where 
there were dramatic turns and shifts. Two cut points — at degree ratios of 10 
percent and 15 percent — were clear places where the coefficients shifted, 
either peaking or reaching a minimum. These cuts divided the set of 644 
institutions v/ith sufficient data to calculate a degree production ratio roughly 
into thirds, yielding three market segments, which we call degree focus, 
mixed focus, and course focus. Degree focus — consisting of institutions that 
concentrate in programs that lead to degrees — was the smallest segment with 
just under 30 percent of the institutions. The largest market segment, com- 
prising nearly 40 percent of the 644 classifiable institutions, were those 
whose primary focus appeared to be the delivery of courses — whether or not 
they were part of a degree program. For that reason we labeled this segment 
“course focus.” The mixed focus segment, combining elements of both 
degree and course focus, constituted the third segment, accounting for 
roughly a third of the institutions in the analysis. 

The Ordering of Two-Year Market Segments 

Cohort graduation rate, price per FTE enrollment, percent part-time fac- 
ulty, and other institutional characteristics for each of the three segments 
of the two-year market are easily distinguished from one another in Figures 
6.1 through 6.4. On the one end, the degree focus segment includes the 
lowest proportion of urban institutions, generally serves the smallest per- 
centage of underrepresented minority students, and graduates the largest 
percentage of its cohort of degree-seekers (Figure 6.1). 

The profile of the course focus segment is opposite that of the degree 
focus segment, while mixed focus institutions fall between the two. In addi- 
tion, degree focus institutions have the lowest enrollments. The median 
enrollment at a degree focus institution is just over 2,000; at a mixed focus 
institution, it is just over 3,300. By comparison, more than half of the course 
focus institutions have enrollments exceeding 6,300, and over one-fourth 
enroll more than 10,900 students. 
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Figure 6.1. Selected Institutional Characteristics by Market Segment 
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Any model, taxonomy, or classification system is useful only to the 
extent that it yields a better understanding of how the entities being ana- 
lyzed perform. One of the key aspects of the two-year price model, in addi- 
tion to its ability to predict price, is the fact that a variety of important 
indicators are aligned across its market segments. Even the calculated price 
(defined as net tuition revenue plus government appropriations divided by 
FTE students) tracks across the price model’s three segments. Thus both cal- 
culated price, which includes the public subsidy, and net price, which does 
not include the public subsidy, track monotonically across the three seg- 
ments. On average, two-year colleges in the degree focus segment have the 
most resources per FTE enrollment; institutions in the course focus segment 
have the least. The difference in the mean calculated price per FTE student 
across segments is statistically significant (p < .05) (see Figure 6.2). 

Other characteristics are ordered across market segment as well. Degree 
focus institutions employ a smaller percentage of part-time faculty and serve 
fewer part-time students (see Figure 6.3). While Degree Focus institutions 
are found to have the lowest average nine- and ten-month academic salaries, 
they tend to have the largest proportion of faculty on eleven- or twelve- 
month contracts. Curious as this finding may be, it suggests that there are 
underlying structural differences in how institutions in each segment employ 
faculty, probably related to issues of unionization and bargaining for which 
there are not sufficient data to include in the model (see Figure 6.4). 
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Figure 6.2. Calculated Price per FTE Enrollment by Market Segment 




Figure 6.3. Percent Part-Time Faculty and Students by 
Market Segment 
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Figure 6.4. Faculty Salary* by Market Segment and Percent of 
Institutions with at Least Some 11/12 Month Salaries 
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Finally, it is interesting to note that the percentage of part-time faculty 
is highest at course focus institutions, and the average faculty salary is high- 
est at these institutions as well. Such findings suggest at least the possibil- 
ity that institutions in this segment use additional part-time faculty in order 
to afford higher salaries for their full-time faculty. 

When Two-Year Markets Matter 

Most observers will be surprised that the market for community colleges is 
so neatly ordered, seemingly little different in its structure from the market 
for baccalaureate institutions. A few may want to argue that these results 
are misleading. “Is it truly a market,” they will want to ask, “when choice 
is limited because most customers are place-bound?” Those who know the 
intricacies individual states use to finance community colleges may well 
want to ask, “Is it truly a market when some states set uniform fees?” What 
the power of the price model suggests, however, is that students who choose 
to enroll in a two-year institution do, in fact, have alternatives. While a con- 
venient location is undoubtedly a powerful draw for many and perhaps even 
most students who chose to enroll in a two-year institution, other salient 
factors also come into play. Does the institution offer the courses or pro- 
grams the student wants? At convenient times? Will the institution accept 
credits from other institutions? Will credits earned transfer easily to another 
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institution? Does the institution provide appropriate remediation and aca- 
demic support? And of course, can the student save some money by taking 
courses at one college rather than another? Even when the fees are relatively 
uniform across institutions, revenue per student may not be — and that, in 
the final analysis, is the definition of price the model uses. 

It may be that the price that two-year institutions charge is not as much 
a function of the competition among two-year institutions as it is a function 
of the competition between two- and four-year institutions. From this per- 
spective, the community college sector is not separate, not walled off, but 
in reality an integral part of the larger market for postsecondary education — 
a market in which price does matter and reflects the nature of the product 
as much as the interplay between supply and demand. To the extent that 
this latter observation holds true, the good news is that institutions can still 
determine their own future, deciding what to offer, when, and to whom. For 
community colleges to exercise that freedom, however, will require a more 
sustained appreciation of the workings of the market for postsecondary edu- 
cation in the United States and the role two-year institutions have actually 
come to play in that enterprise. 
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The authors examine and discuss the utility of the 
// classification systems proposed for community colleges 
U from the perspective of the American Association of 
Community Colleges. Each proposed system has its 
strengths and limitations, and the discussion provides 
insights for understanding the differences among 
community colleges. 



The Perspective of the American 
Association of Community Colleges 

Kent A, Phillippe, George R. Boggs 



The American Association of Community Colleges (AACC) is the primary 
advocacy organization for the nation’s regionally accredited community 
colleges. Because timely information and data are essential to effective advo- 
cacy, AACC encourages any efforts that increase awareness of the complex- 
ities of community colleges and how they operate. However, AACC does not 
endorse any system of hierarchically ranking institutions or groups of insti- 
tutions. Classification systems should not be designed as indicators of 
institutional quality but rather as tools to guide the study of community 
colleges. Valid and reliable research can inform policy development and leg- 
islation and can provide benchmarks needed to improve systems and insti- 
tutions. Classification structures are useful instruments to frame analysis and 
to make fair comparisons. The classification systems presented in this pub- 
lication reveal the complexities of trying to divide community colleges into 
categories that are both fair and useful. 

Community colleges, like the rest of higher education, are difficult to 
quantify and therefore not easy to categorize. Governance systems for the 
colleges differ significantly by state, financing mechanisms can differ widely 
even within a state, and curriculum is usually distinct even for colleges in 
the same district. While many community colleges share the same core mis- 
sion, the subtle and not so subtle differences between colleges, as well as 
the breadth of missions within some colleges, can be difficult to compre- 
hend. The proposed classification systems outlined and discussed in Part 
One of this volume, which are intended to differentiate community colleges 
into distinct groupings, add to the understanding of these complex and mul- 
tifaceted institutions. 
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While each of these proposals adds a different dimension to the under- 
standing of community colleges, none is complete in and of itself. No sin- 
gle classification system seems to fit all situations. It is conceivable that a 
researcher might choose from among several classification systems, depend- 
ing on the nature of the study. For example, an analysis of community col- 
lege finances should probably use a classification system that includes local 
funding as a variable, whereas such a system might be less important in a 
study of program offerings. 

Classification Factors Not Addressed in the Models 

The distinction between publicly controlled institutions and those that are 
independent (for profit and not for profit) appears throughout these classi- 
fication systems. AACC includes both public and independently controlled 
institutions in its membership and is interested in information affecting any 
of these colleges. However, the number of independently controlled colleges 
eligible for AACC membership is significantly smaller than that represented 
in the classification systems presented here. This difference is due primar- 
ily to AACC’s requirement for regional accreditation for membership eligi- 
bility. In fact, AACC membership eligibility could itself be considered a 
classification system, as it limits the potential universe of institutional mem- 
bers to regionally accredited postsecondary institutions that offer an asso- 
ciate degree. 

In determining eligibility for institutional membership in the associa- 
tion, the AACC constitution states that “membership is open to community, 
junior, and technical colleges and similar postsecondary institutions which 
offer an associate degree and are accredited by a regional accrediting asso- 
ciation recognized by the Council on Higher Education Accreditation.” By 
definition, this excludes a large number of colleges, both publicly and inde- 
pendently controlled, that are associate degree-granting institutions, 
although the majority of the excluded institutions are independently con- 
trolled. In addition, it opens membership to institutions that grant a bac- 
calaureate or higher degree that also offer an associate degree and choose to 
identify themselves as a community college. In practice, few AACC mem- 
ber colleges offer a baccalaureate degree. 

Given the association’s unique definition of a community college, it is 
still important that both publicly and independently controlled institutions 
remain a part of any system to classify them, even though the association 
would prefer to limit it to regionally accredited colleges. As reflected in the 
AACC constitution, the role of regional accreditation is an important mea- 
sure of academic standards that the AACC board of directors has determined 
useful for evaluating colleges for potential membership. It is one dimension 
that did not appear in any of the models presented in this publication. 

One other important factor that is not considered in any of the mod- 
els presented in this publication is the role of noncredit education in the 
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college. This is a vital aspect of many institutions, accounting for as much 
as two-thirds of the enrollment at some institutions (Phillippe and Patton, 
2000). Several authors did note the importance of noncredit education. 
However, they were unable to use this variable, stating that the lack of a 
consistent source of data on noncredit activity at the college precluded 
them from including it in their models. The closest any of the classification 
systems were to using this dimension was to discuss revenues from auxil- 
iary sources as a potential proxy for noncredit revenues. 

Commentary on the Classification Models 

For a classification system to be effective, it must lead to a better under- 
standing of the colleges in question, and it should provide a researcher or 
practitioner with groupings of colleges that are useful and meaningful. It is 
with this purpose in mind that we offer our comments on the various mod- 
els and schemes proposed in Part One. 

Stephen Katsinas provides a model that is driven to a large extent by 
the geographical context as well as the governance structure of the college. 
This model, like the Merisotis and Shedd model, divides the colleges first 
into publicly and independently controlled institutions. One of the strengths 
of this model is the utility it provides to individuals interested in state-level 
policy analysis. Because it differentiates the large multicampus or multicol- 
lege institutions from large single-campus colleges, it is also useful for 
research on institutional structures, dynamics, and leadership. The organi- 
zational structure of a multicollege district is likely to be quite distinct from 
that of a single-campus college, making this differentiation important for 
understanding these governance structures. 

The Katsinas model does not, however, include any measure of local 
funding as a source of revenue for the college. For policy purposes, this is 
a critical factor that can drive many state and local decisions. Colleges 
with significant local revenues can be somewhat sheltered from the impact 
of state financial crises. For example, a 5 percent cut in state revenues has 
a bigger impact for a college that receives half of its funds from state 
sources than it has for a college that receives only one-third of its revenue 
from the state. 

A review of the categorization of independently controlled colleges in 
the Katsinas model shows that distinctions made are less fine-grained than 
those used in the public sector, leading to larger sets of colleges in several 
of the groupings (720 and 595 in the two largest). To provide more util- 
ity in analyzing these colleges, a finer level of distinction would be useful. 
For example, programmatic offerings, such as those used by Merisotis and 
Shedd, could prove a useful means for differentiating the “special-use 
institutions.” 

The Katsinas model is somewhat unique in this volume in that it did 
not directly include any measure of academic or curricular activity for 
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differentiating the publicly controlled colleges. Instead, this model relies 
on geographical location (urban, suburban, or rural), enrollment size, 
and governance as proxies for this activity. Enrollment was a key variable 
in many of the other models, even those that focus on academic or cur- 
ricular activities. 

In the chapter by Gwyer Schuyler, the percentage of liberal arts courses 
offered by public community colleges was the driving force for designing a 
model to differentiate colleges. An ideal model was developed that differ- 
entiated the colleges by size and percentage of English courses provided. 
However, since the percentage of English classes is not readily available for 
all colleges, the final model provided a two-level classification plan based 
strictly on enrollment (based on observed correlations between enrollment 
and curriculum characteristics). 

The initial intent of this model — to look at liberal arts courses as a 
proxy for type of instructional programming — provides a good context for 
looking at the type of educational activity in which the college is engaged. 
Colleges that have a predominant focus on vocational programs and work- 
force development can differ significantly from those that focus primarily 
on academic transfer curricula. Differentiating colleges by the type of 
courses offered can lead to a richer understanding of the differences 
between colleges. 

Unfortunately, the level of detail required for this classification plan is 
not universally available for community colleges. Therefore, the model relies 
on enrollment as a proxy for curricular offerings, allowing a differentiation 
of colleges into only two groupings. The use of only two categories of col- 
leges significantly reduces the utility of the model as an analytic tool. 

Arthur Cohen argues for an enrollment-based classification system for 
public community colleges. He makes the case that overall enrollment is 
related to many other dimensions that are important to understanding com- 
munity colleges, such as instructional expenditures as a percentage of total 
education and general expenditures, percentage of faculty who are full-time, 
and percentage of revenue from auxiliary sources. However, since the vari- 
ables mentioned are readily available from IPEDS, using the actual variables 
rather than enrollment as a proxy may be a better choice. 

The classification plan proposed by Cohen suggests dividing the pub- 
lic community colleges into small, medium, and large colleges. An equal 
distribution of colleges into thirds would result in roughly 300+ colleges 
per category. However, this somewhat arbitrary division based on equal 
proportions could easily mask important underlying differences among 
these colleges. 

The chapter by Merisotis and Shedd uses the complex analytic tool of 
cluster analysis to develop college categories. Yet in the end, the public col- 
leges are split according to enrollment — an approach not significantly dif- 
ferent from that proposed by Cohen. 
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The methodology that Merisotis and Shedd use to develop their cate- 
gories is instructive, how^ever. The variables of interest for developing the 
models were those frequently associated with different aspects of commu- 
nity college missions, such as urbanicity, ratio of degrees to certificates, per- 
centage of classes in occupationally specific programs, and percentage of 
education and general expenditures on instruction. 

The analysis provided sufficient evidence to indicate that the publicly 
and independently controlled colleges need to be analyzed separately. Like 
the previous models, enrollment proved to be the tool that separated the 
publicly controlled community colleges most efficiently into distinct groups. 
And as in the Cohen and Schuyler chapters, these categories proved to be 
related to differences in the other variables. Therefore, although the cate- 
gories were based on enrollments, the description of each grouping is based 
on the tendencies of these colleges to be similar with regard to the other 
variables included in the analysis. Unfortunately, the model was unable to 
use noncredit activity for these colleges and did not use local funding as a 
variable in the analysis. Inclusion of these factors might have provided a dif- 
ferent and more comprehensive view of these colleges. 

For the independently controlled colleges in the Merisotis and Shedd 
model, programmatic completions were an important driving force in dif- 
ferentiating the colleges. In the not-for-profit sector, a unique group of col- 
leges offered allied health programs exclusively, and these were therefore 
separated from the rest of the colleges. The single-mission institution is in 
line with the concept of “specialized’’ institutions introduced by Katsinas. 
The for-profit sector, on the other hand, was easily split, based on the level 
of awards predominantly offered — certificates of less than two years versus 
two-year degrees. The ability to differentiate these colleges on the basis of 
programmatic variables has appeal, as it is closer than enrollment to iden- 
tifying what is core to the college’s mission. 

Like the Cohen and Schuyler proposals, categorizing the publicly con- 
trolled colleges based on enrollment alone seems to provide less useful cat- 
egories for analytic purposes. It is true that enrollment is related to many 
other variables of importance. The problem with adopting this scheme as a 
categorical tool is that others might infer that changing a college’s enroll- 
ment could result in a change in the related variables. 

Shaman and Zemsky take a different approach to categorizing the com- 
munity colleges. Rather than starting with an institutional frame of refer- 
ence, the model uses a market- or student-based framework. In other words, 
what is it about the price or cost of attendance that can be used to differen- 
tiate the colleges? 

The model’s use of financial variables (such as local appropriations as 
a percentage of all government appropriations), geographical variables (such 
as region and urbanicity), and outcome measures (such as cohort gradua- 
tion rates) provides a useful conceptual framework within which to view 
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community colleges. The resulting model provides a useful tool for looking 
at community colleges relative to other higher education institutions in the 
“market.” However, one methodological concern about this model is that 
one dependent variable (degrees awarded divided by total enrollment) in 
the regression analysis that had marginal predictive significance (p < .06) 
was the variable used for differentiating the categories. 

In addition, this model does not include any academic or programmatic 
information other than degree production and cohort graduation rates. 
Although these might be useful for the researcher interested in such out- 
comes, it is not the goal of many community college students. Therefore, 
colleges with low cohort graduation rates and low degree production might 
be negatively viewed relative to their counterparts when they may in fact be 
serving their constituencies equally effectively. 

As with the other models, noncredit activity is also not included in this 
model, and this exclusion could have significant implications for a price- 
based model. For example, a student may have the option of taking the 
same course for credit or noncredit. The price difference at this college (cost 
for a credit course versus the cost for a noncredit course) might be a 
stronger deciding factor than the relative price difference between this col- 
lege and another college. However, a similar student at a different commu- 
nity college in a different state may not have a credit or noncredit option for 
the same course. 

Conclusion 

With the exception of the Shaman and Zemsky model, size appears to be 
the most important factor that drives the proposed categorization systems 
of the public community colleges. In fact, size is predominantly used as a 
utilitarian tool or proxy for differentiating the colleges along the many other 
dimensions of interest. However, the resulting college categories are rela- 
tively large, allowing an analyst to make finer distinctions, according to the 
policy or research question of interest, based on other factors. The Katsinas 
model made some of those distinctions, which would prove useful for cer- 
tain policy-related questions or for studying organizational structures and 
complexities. 

The Shaman and Zemsky model, by contrast, suggests that student 
choice is the key driving force and that institutional differences can be dis- 
cerned in the market forces that drive students to make different choices. 
This methodological framework has a lot of appeal for policymakers. 
However, the complex nature of students’ behavior that affects their choice 
in attending the community college needs to be further understood before 
this model will have face validity with many in the community college field. 

The institution’s community context is a critical factor for considera- 
tion in classification. Urbanicity is used in several of the models to address 
geographical location. However, this is a proxy for the more subtle factors 
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underlying these higher-level classifications. For example, the economic 
base, and thus the nature of the college’s vocational education offerings, dif- 
fers even in communities considered to be in similar geographical settings. 
The combination of region and urbanicity provides more insight but still 
does little to address the important contextual factors that forge a commu- 
nity college’s identity. 

Each of the classification systems proposed by the authors has both 
strengths and limitations. Grouping community colleges is difficult. The 
missions are ostensibly similar, but the institutions serve the educational 
needs of people in diverse communities with often different expectations, 
and they operate within different governance structures. Community col- 
leges are also known for their responsiveness to local needs and their entre- 
preneurial culture, both of which can lead to shifts in the balance of the 
curriculum and even changes in funding. Despite these difficulties, it is 
important to develop frameworks to guide research and analysis. The 
authors provide a basis for guiding further discussion and development. 
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Each scheme described in the first part of this volume has 
strengths and weaknesses, which are identified and 
discussed in this chapter. 



A Practitioner’s Perspective 

Alfredo G. de los Santos Jr. 



The authors of the chapters in Part Two of this volume were asked to 
respond to the classification schemes outlined in Part One. The respondents 
were provided with a set of questions and asked to address them but not 
necessarily to limit comments to them. These questions were as follows: 
Would the various schemes be useful to you in your work? How might they 
be improved? Are there important dimensions of variation that none of the 
schemes get at? How might we get at them? How important is it to include 
or exclude private institutions from a classification scheme? What unin- 
tended consequences might result from the adoption and proliferation of 
one or more of these classification schemes? 

The authors of the schemes suggest important criteria for a classifica- 
tion system. Arthur Cohen writes in Chapter Four that “the resulting infor- 
mation must be descriptive but not hierarchical,” that the criteria used in 
the scheme “must be valid,” that the “data used in a classification scheme 
must be readily available/' and that the “categories must be readily under- 
standable" (emphasis added). Katsinas, after doing a careful analysis of the 
Carnegie classifications, outlines in Chapter Two the three key factors that 
“helped Kerr’s classification scheme become widely accepted”: objective 
data from nationally recognized sources, criteria deemed meaningful by 
users, and stable classification groupings. In Chapter Five, Merisotis and 
Shedd suggest five criteria. The first is that the data must be collected at the 
national level. The classification system must also be replicable and must 
have “a manageable number of categories.” They add that “each institution 
should reside in only one category.” In other words, the categories must be 
mutually exclusive. The classification system “must make policy-relevant 
distinctions among institutions.” Finally, the categories must be “descrip- 
tive and not evaluative or hierarchical.” 
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Generally, a combination of the criteria suggested by these authors and 
my own experience over more than thirty-five years as a community college 
executive in four states were used to vet the utility of the classification sys- 
tems described. The chapters in Part One of the book were studied, and 
each classification scheme was carefully reviewed. Then a list of the criteria 
or descriptors for classification scheme suggested by the authors was pre- 
pared. I then reread each chapter and analyzed each of the proposed sys- 
tems. The criteria applied included whether the schemes are valid, 
meaningful, descriptive and not hierarchical, replicable, mutually exclusive, 
policy-relevant, and suitable for use with readily available objective data col- 
lected regularly at the national level. 

Katsinas^s System 

The criteria proposed by Katsinas (Chapter Two) — institutional control, 
governance, geography, and size — and the application of these criteria to 
classify community colleges produce an interesting array of groupings and 
categories. The groupings suggested seem to fit a number of the criteria 
that might be used in devising a system for classifying community col- 
leges, The data are objective and are collected nationally on a regular basis, 
and the groupings are mutually exclusive. The system is descriptive and 
not hierarchical; it is valid; and it can be replicated. Finally, the system 
makes sense and has meaning, at least for this author. 

The classification system suggested by Katsinas offers interesting 
groupings, in comparison to the other schemes suggested in this volume. 
However, some further work and analysis should be considered. The “mul- 
ticampus” category raises questions. Are there differences between a multi- 
college district in which each college is separately accredited (for example, 
the Maricopa County Community College District or the Dallas County 
Community College District) and one accredited college that has multiple 
campuses (for example, Miami-Dade Community College or Pima Com- 
munity College)? 

Over the years, for example, in some reports, Miami-Dade Community 
College has been referred to as “the largest community college” in the coun- 
try. Technically this is correct; it is the one college with the largest enroll- 
ment in its several campuses. But the Dallas and Maricopa districts are 
indeed larger if the total enrollment of all of their colleges is considered. It 
is not clear what the policy implications of this are, but the questions 
remain. 

Katsinas argues that the use of the term urbanicity in the NCES’s IPEDS 
system is value-laden and might have negative implications for the smaller 
rural colleges. Perhaps it is because 1 spent twenty-one years serving as a 
vice chancellor in the largest community college district in the country, the 
Maricopa County Community College District, but the negative connota- 
tions are not clear at all. 
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Merisotis and Shedd’s IPEDS-Based Scheme 

Merisotis and Shedd (Chapter Five) use the IPEDS data to develop a classi- 
fication system for two-year colleges and suggest institutional control as one 
of the criteria. In effect, they suggest three categories of institutional con- 
trol for the colleges: public, private not-for-profit, and private for-profit. 
Although they did not include the other category suggested by Katsinas 
(federally chartered and special-use institutions), I agree with the three cat- 
egories they suggest. However, adding the fourth category suggested by 
Katsinas would enhance this scheme. 

Using the three categories of institutional control, they then analyzed 
IPEDS data and created three “distinguishable categories” for public two- 
year colleges, two categories for private not-for-profit institutions, and 
two for private for-profit institutions. 

The classification system they developed is interesting and meets many 
of the criteria I outlined. However, it does not meet two or three important 
ones, the first one being that the system must be meaningful To be frank, it 
is easy to get lost in the names assigned to the each of the categories, and 
it is difficult to understand the full utility of the categories created. 

Beyond that, one could argue that their system might be interpreted as 
going beyond being descriptive and is hierarchical. For example, Merisotis 
and Shedd point out that the community megaconnector institutions have 
the “highest median percentage of part-time students enrolled (69 percent)” 
and the highest median percentage of part-time faculty (69 percent).” Some 
policymakers (and some groups of faculty) might interpret this in a nega- 
tive way, given the general bias in favor of full-time faculty. 

In addition, while they indicate that “an emphasis was placed on cre- 
ating names that were not value-laden,” one could argue otherwise. For 
example, in community megaconnector institution, the prefix mega- could sug- 
gest not only “extremely large” or “indicating a multiple of one million” but 
also, “extraordinary.” Thus mega- might be interpreted by some as larger or 
better or more outstanding than mere community connector institutions. 

Cohen’s Scheme 

The classification scheme outlined by Cohen (Chapter Four) uses the size 
of the community college — really, the number of students enrolled — as a 
fundamental criterion. Cohen related institutional size to other variables: 
percentages of full-time and part-students and faculty, percentage of rev- 
enue received from federal government grants and contracts, and per capita 
expenditures on instruction, using data readily available through IPEDS. 
His analysis yields interesting findings and groupings of institutions that 
have some utility in classifying two-year colleges. 

In my view, using institutional enrollment — the size of the commu- 
nity college — as one of the criteria of a classification system is a must. 
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However, grouping two-year institutions according to the percentage of 
full-time and part-time faculty might have little utility in a policy setting. 
For example, in Arizona, there is no significant difference between the 
larger urban colleges and the smaller rural community colleges in terms of 
full-time and part-time faculty and students (State Board of Directors for 
Community Colleges of Arizona, 2001). This might be true in other states 
as well. 

Cohen also advocates for the use of curriculum (really, the number of 
course sections offered) as a criterion in any scheme to classify community 
colleges while acknowledging that the data are not readily available nation- 
ally. Thus, although the use of the number of sections offered by instruc- 
tional type (transfer, occupational, developmental) might yield important 
policy-relevant findings, it is not possible to use this as a criterion on a 
national level until and unless the NCES collects this information regularly. 
(For more on this, see my discussion of Schuyler’s proposal.) 

Shaman and Zemsky’s Price Model 

The classification scheme by Shaman and Zemsky (Chapter Six) is derived 
from a similar project they did for four-year colleges and universities. They 
use a different definition of net price for community colleges than they used 
for four-year colleges and universities: tuition and fees revenues minus insti- 
tutional financial aid divided by FTE enrollment. They find that the model 
they developed “is robust, is intuitively satisfying, and accounts for a con- 
siderable fraction — nearly two-thirds — of the variance in net price per FTE 
student.” 

The difficulty with the model is that it might not be considered valid 
by some people in community colleges and might not be understood by oth- 
ers. The reason that some will not think the model valid is because some of 
the concepts or elements of the model, like “degree production ratio” and 
“cohort graduation rates,” are not part of the daily vocabulary used in com- 
munity colleges. Cohen, for example, in advocating that the criteria used 
for a classification scheme should be valid, notes some measures that are 
useless. And he includes “degrees awarded as a percentage of enrollment” 
as something that is not “useful to compute.” 

Another problem with the model is the definition of net price. The 
tuition and fees charged by community colleges across the country vary so 
much that to some observers, the use of this as an element of the model 
might be misunderstood. For example, the average in-state tuition and fees 
in 1997-98 for the ten states with the largest community college enrollment 
ranged from a high in New York of $2,576 to a low of $379 in California 
(ERIC Clearinghouse for Community Colleges, 2000). 

Local governing boards and state boards agonize when they consider 
increasing the tuition and fees for community colleges. They never take into 
consideration notions like degree production ratio or cohort graduation 
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rate. The issues that they discuss center on access, affordability, and the 
impact that the increases will have on the citizens that the community col- 
lege is intended to serve. 

Schuyler’s Curriculum-Based Scheme 

Gwyer Schuyler’s analysis (Chapter Three) confirms the findings of prior 
work done at the UCLA Center for the Study of Community Colleges 
(CSCC) that community colleges do offer different proportions of transfer 
and occupational education programs. Thus using such a system would 
classify community colleges in terms of their emphasis on the type of 
instructional program. 

However, this system has a number of problems, the most fundamen- 
tal being the data: the data needed are not readily available and are difficult 
to obtain. Referring to the earlier CSCC studies, Schuyler notes that the data 
were compiled “through a time-consuming process of collecting, analyzing, 
and coding college course schedules” and notes that the “method is not 
practical.” Instead, she suggests that a “viable and meaningful classification 
model can be designed with readily available data acting as proxies for cur- 
ricular characteristics,” including those that correlated with “percent liberal 
arts.” However, the use of proxies may introduce problems. 

Beyond that, some of the findings or groupings might engender invid- 
ious comparisons between types of institutions. For example, Schuyler 
found that the “percentage of expenditures that go toward instructional 
costs is a negative predictor of the percentage of liberal arts courses, mean- 
ing that the greater the percentage of expenditures that go toward instruc- 
tional costs, the less the percentage of liberal arts courses in the curriculum. 
In other words, colleges typically spend more per student in occupational pro- 
grams'' (emphasis added). 

In periods when fiscal resources are limited (as in the present), a com- 
munity college that offers a higher percentage of occupational programs 
might feel pressure to reduce these offerings as a method of balancing the 
budget. During the recession of the 1980s, for example, one of the board 
members in the Maricopa Community Colleges asked for the cost per full- 
time-equivalent (FTE) student for each of the colleges and asked that this 
information be used in the decision-making process as the budget for the 
subsequent year was being developed. 

The one college that offered the highest percentage of occupational 
programs in the district also happened to have a smaller total student enroll- 
ment. Given this, the cost per FTE student at this college was the highest in 
the district. The cost per FTE student at one of the larger colleges, whose 
occupational program offerings represented a smaller percentage of its total 
curricular offerings, was much lower — in fact, among the lowest in com- 
parison with the other campus-based colleges. The president of that college 
at the time developed a brochure showing the per-student cost comparison 
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of all the district colleges, with his having one of the lowest. Some people 
in the district inferred from this that this one college was more efficient and 
more effective than the smaller college with the larger occupational offer- 
ing — an unfortunate comparison that caused more harm than good. 

The overall utility of this scheme seems to be limited. What policy 
issues would be informed by this classification system? How would institu- 
tional leaders use this information? If a small college has a larger percent- 
age of occupational programs than liberal arts programs, what are its 
options? To reduce the occupational programs and by so doing limiting 
its service to the community? If a larger college has a relatively small per- 
centage of its offerings in occupational programs, will it try to compensate 
by reducing its liberal arts programs? 

Conclusion 

Of the schemes described and proposed in this volume, the one suggested 
by Katsinas meets the largest number of the criteria I used to vet the sys- 
tems. This scheme, perhaps with some additional work and perhaps with 
some elements from the other models, might have the best utility. It is clear 
that a system to classify community colleges in this country is needed, both 
to inform policy and to shape the debate about the future of these insti- 
tutions, which have become such an important part of our nation’s educa- 
tional system. 
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The diversity of community colleges justifies a more 
subtle system of categorization than the traditional 
Carnegie system, hut the large number of missions taken 
on by community colleges complicates this goal Any 
system must be based on a clear understanding of the 
goals of the categorization. This chapter makes a 
distinction between a characteristics-based system and an 
output-based system and uses that distinction to discuss 
the proposed classification schemes. 



A Researcher’s Perspective 

Thomas R. Bailey 



Community colleges enroll a substantial proportion of all of the higher edu- 
cation students in the United States. These colleges accounted for 28 per- 
cent of all postsecondary students enrolled in October 1973 and 40 percent 
of the same group in 2000 (Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 
1973; Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 2001). If one 
counts the total number of students enrolled in college over the course of a 
calendar year, the community college share rises to over 50 percent. And 
older individuals, returning to college to upgrade their skills or change 
careers, are much more likely to enroll in a two-year than a four-year school 
(Bailey and others, 2003). Community colleges also account for 42 percent 
of all institutions of higher education (Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, 2001). Two-year colleges are diverse, ranging from 
isolated rural institutions enrolling a few hundred students to gigantic 
urban colleges v^th tens of thousands of students taking classes at many dif- 
ferent campuses and satellite sites. Community colleges also vary dramati- 
cally v^th respect to governance, finance, educational philosophy, and many 
other characteristics. 

Despite the importance and extreme heterogeneity of community col- 
leges, the Carnegie classification system, which has eighteen categories, 
lumps all community colleges into one group. Community colleges there- 
fore get 5 percent of the categories even though they account for more 
than 40 percent of the institutions and the students. The simplistic view 
of community colleges embedded in the traditional classification system 
reflects a broader neglect of the sector in the research and policy commu- 
nities. Only a small number of researchers, several of whom are repre- 
sented in this collection, have devoted themselves to the serious study of 
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the community college. Higher education policy discussions are much 
more likely to be focused on issues of concern to four-year colleges and 
universities. Thus this effort to develop a more sophisticated classification 
system is well warranted and long overdue. 

Although the need for a more nuanced system is almost self-evident, 
there is less consensus about the purposes of that system. The choice of any 
classification scheme will depend fundamentally on the purposes to which 
it will be put. The chapters in Part One reveal a variety of classification 
goals. For example, Susan Shaman and Robert Zemsky (Chapter Six) 
develop a system that can be used to predict the prices charged by colleges. 
Steve Katsinas (Chapter Two) would like a system that serves several goals 
including benchmarking either for evaluation or for program improvement, 
facilitating sampling for research projects, helping researchers who have lit- 
tle concrete knowledge about community colleges, and providing guidance 
in the education of community college administrators and faculty. Jamie 
Merisotis and Jessica Shedd (Chapter Five) argue that a classification sys- 
tem can provide guidance in allocating funds, comparing institutional 
inputs and outputs, and making decisions about faculty, students, and staff. 
Gwyer Schuyler (Chapter Three) would like a system to differentiate 
between colleges that “focus on a liberal arts education (leading to transfer 
to baccalaureate-granting institutions) and those specializing in occupa- 
tional training (leading to direct employment).” And while Arthur Cohen 
(Chapter Four) does not explicitly state the goals of a classification system, 
he is looking for a parsimonious approach that imparts the maximum 
amount of information with the least burdensome data-gathering require- 
ments. In addition, he wants a system that does not allow normative com- 
parisons between colleges and that is based on valid and meaningful criteria. 

Approaches to Classification 

The underlying philosophy and theory of classification is a complex science, 
and there are many types of classification systems. The system for classify- 
ing plants and animals, beloved to every tenth-grade biology student, is one 
of the most common and most influential. This system groups animals, for 
example, by their characteristics, although the groupings also have a basis 
in the evolution of those characteristics. 

In contrast to this characteristics-based system, the system used to clas- 
sify establishments or firms in the economy is based on the products pro- 
duced by those establishments. This is called the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) system and is based on a hierarchical categorization in 
which large classes, such as nondurable manufacturing or retail trade, are 
subdivided into smaller categories such as textiles or eating and drinking 
places. Establishments are assigned to these categories and subcategories 
based on their primary product or service without regard to their size, loca- 
tion, or ownership status. 
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Examples of both characteristics-based and outcomes-based systems 
can be found in this book. Merisotis and Shedd, Katsinas, and Cohen group 
colleges on the basis of important characteristics. Shaman and Zemsky and 
particularly Schuyler propose schemes that emphasize outputs. Schuyler’s 
approach tries to differentiate between colleges that emphasize transfer from 
those that are more focused on terminal occupational degrees. Although 
Shaman and Zemsky start out in a search for a model to help predict prices, 
in the end their classification system differentiates between colleges that 
emphasize degrees and those that teach skills through individual courses. 

Which type of classification system — one based on characteristics or 
one based on outputs — would be more appropriate for community colleges? 
This will of course depend on the goals of the system, so perhaps it makes 
sense to have a variety of systems, as the Carnegie Foundation is in fact 
planning to propose. 

Challenges with Output-Based Classification 

An output-based system has an intuitive appeal, especially if we think of 
higher education in general and community colleges in particular as indus- 
tries that use inputs to produce products. From this perspective, it makes 
sense to compare colleges that are producing the same product. For exam- 
ple, consider two colleges, both of which emphasize liberal arts and trans- 
fer but one of which is a small college in a rural area and the other of which 
is a large college in an urban area. Certainly for many purposes, grouping 
colleges on the basis of the types of “products” they produce makes sense. 

Moreover, historically, the Carnegie system is an output-based sys- 
tem. One of its strengths was that it gave a sense of the institutional mis- 
sion of the colleges. Thus in the past, it was based on categorizations of 
two fundamental missions of higher education — the education of students 
as measured by the degrees that they are working toward and completing 
and the production of knowledge and research. For the most recent revi- 
sion of the system in 2000, however, the research component was 
dropped, for several reasons. The data on which it was based were no 
longer available, and the measure itself gave a distorted and incomplete 
view of the research function of the institutions. 

This diversity of classification objectives and frameworks for commu- 
nity colleges reflects two problems. First, whatever the theoretical goals 
of the classification system, data may not be easily available that would 
allow the development of that system. Therefore, an output-oriented 
scheme may end up looking like a characteristics-based approach. This is 
what happened with Schuyler’s scheme. I will return to this practical prob- 
lem later. 

The second and deeper problem that thwarts the development of an 
outcomes-based system for community colleges is their diversity of mission. 
Community college administrators and faculty articulate several central 
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college missions, including granting degrees, transfer, workforce develop- 
ment, worker upgrading, and remediation. (For a discussion of the forces 
that lead community colleges to take on many missions, see Bailey and 
Morest, 2003.) No strong national consensus has emerged that identifies one 
or two central purposes of the community college. This contrasts to views 
about four-year colleges. They are first and foremost bachelor’s degree-grant- 
ing institutions. For some of those colleges and universities, the production 
of knowledge and research is an additional widely accepted core mission. 
Service is often seen as a third mission, and failure to measure it is a com- 
mon criticism of the Carnegie system, but in practice it is subordinate to the 
other missions. Moreover, even in comparison to research, the bachelor’s 
degree production mission is paramount in the sense that no college presi- 
dent will try to argue that graduation rates are low because the institution 
focuses on research. To be sure, scholars debate whether the extreme focus 
on research in some institutions damages undergraduate education, but 
those who advocate research counter that the presence of research actually 
enhances undergraduate education. No one argues that a classification sys- 
tem needs to downgrade the importance of degree completion for research- 
oriented institutions (or service-oriented institutions). 

If we had a consensus that the community college was first and fore- 
most an associate degree-producing institution and that it did not have an 
important research role, then the current classification system and the cat- 
egory to which it assigns community colleges would be consistent and inter- 
nally coherent, although one obvious amendment that would be consistent 
with the 2000 revisions would be to differentiate among two-year colleges 
based on the ratio of liberal arts to occupational degrees offered. 

But there is no consensus that all other community college goals are 
clearly subordinate to the production of associate degree graduates. There 
are three broad reasons for this, and each stands in contrast to the role of 
the bachelor’s degree in four-year institutions. 

First, as Cohen points out, many students transfer to a four-year col- 
lege without completing a degree. Thus if a community college were entirely 
focused on transfer to baccalaureate programs, it could in principle be 100 
percent successful without graduating a single student. There is no analo- 
gous situation at the bachelor’s level. Students aspiring to higher levels of 
education must pass through the B.A. 

Second, community college administrators and faculty often argue that 
many of their students do not want degrees. They enroll to learn specific skills 
and therefore do not need to spend the time and money required to complete 
a full degree. For these students, the colleges are not associate degree-pro- 
ducing institutions but rather skills- and knowledge-teaching institutions. 
Although it would certainly be possible for the staff at four-year institutions 
to make these same arguments, it is my sense that this is much less common. 
Some presidents may argue that their graduation rates are low because their 
students face many social, educational, and economic problems, not because 
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the noncompleters are really getting what they want. Students seeking “skills” 
from a four-year college are more likely to be enrolled in the sometimes gigan- 
tic noncredit extension divisions of the colleges. 

Third, community colleges engage in a wide variety of activities out- 
side of the traditional credit and degree-oriented programs. These include 
noncredit instruction, customized training, adult basic education, ESL 
instruction, and local economic development activities. Increasingly, com- 
munity colleges are moving up or down educational levels, getting involved 
with teaching high school students or developing bachelor’s degree pro- 
grams themselves. There is no consensus about the relationship of these 
functions to the community college mission. But many community college 
administrators, faculty, and board members see these as absolutely central 
activities inherent in the college’s goal to serve the diverse needs of their 
local communities. Four-year institutions also engage in many of these types 
of activities, which might be considered part of their service mission; nev- 
ertheless, the service functions of the community college are considered 
more central to the missions of the community colleges than the four-year 
colleges. This is reflected partly in the more important role of local funding 
in the finances of the community colleges. 

For all these reasons, community college administrators and faculty 
are reluctant to consider the production of associate degrees as the col- 
lege’s paramount mission, with all other missions playing a subordinate 
role. If this is not the primary mission of the college, then what should it 
be? Some of the classification systems presented in this book suggest some 
alternatives. Shaman and Zemsky classify colleges based on the skills- 
versus-credentials (associate degrees and certificates) distinction. Schuyler 
emphasizes occupational versus academic and transfer education but does 
not directly take account of degrees or credentials. 

The other classification schemes suggested in this book are not 
explicitly based on college outputs, but the authors do list several out- 
comes that are correlated with their categories. For example, while 
Cohen’s system is based on enrollment size, his categories also differenti- 
ate among colleges with different relative levels of federal grants and con- 
tracts and auxiliary revenue. These could be measures of the extent to 
which the colleges serve their communities in various ways outside of 
credit instruction. Size is also related to the proportion of full- and part- 
time students, which might also reflect distinctions between an emphasis 
on educating traditional-aged college students versus adults returning to 
college for skill upgrading or career change. And although the system pro- 
posed by Merisotis and Shedd is characteristics-based rather than output- 
based, it does also, in practice, differentiate colleges according to output 
or output-related measures. For example, these include the relative impor- 
tance of certificates among the credentials given by the colleges, the rela- 
tive number of full- (and first-time) and part-time students, and the 
importance of occupational versus academic (and transfer) programs. 
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Thus if we are looking for an output-based system, there are many pos- 
sible outputs. Developing a parsimonious system will be difficult, in the 
absence of a consensus about the two or three most important aspects of 
these “products.” Choosing to focus on particular outputs risks leaving out 
other central missions. For example. Shaman and Zemsky focus on the dis- 
tinction between credentials and “skills” but do not consider transfer, the 
academic-versus-occupational split, or the broader community service col- 
lege activities. Schuyler focuses on the academic-versus-occupational or 
transfer-versus-terminal split but not on degrees. A more complete measure 
might try to combine information about the degree type, transfer, and cre- 
dentials and skills. 

Challenges with Addressing Mission 

A broad attempt to measure college missions would probably include some 
measures of the types and nature of the degrees or programs offered, mea- 
sures of program features designed to teach skills and knowledge not cap- 
tured by degree completion, and a variety of measures of an orientation 
toward broader community service. As I have argued, the contributors to 
Part One of this book have tried to get some of these features, but data avail- 
ability has thwarted these efforts. 

While Schuyler started to develop a system based on the academic- 
versus-occupational contrast, in the end her system simply relies on enroll- 
ment size, appealing to the correlation between enrollments and the ratio 
of general education to occupational courses. Shaman and Zemsky contrast 
a credential-versus-skills mission, but their classification measures combine 
the colleges’ policy with their success in implementing that policy. That is, 
a college that wants to emphasize credentials but does a poor job of retain- 
ing students may be categorized as a college that “emphasizes skills.” 

Measuring a college’s commitment to local community service is also 
difficult. The share of revenues from grants and contracts or from federal 
sources may reflect an emphasis in the college on addressing the needs of 
students with academic and social problems or on serving the community 
outside of the regular credit programs. The importance of local funding may 
also be a measure of this community service function. Unfortunately, these 
measures are influenced by state funding policies and often by local eco- 
nomic conditions, and they will therefore provide a distorted image of insti- 
tutional emphasis on broader community service. 

Note that the 2000 revisions of the Carnegie system in effect retreated 
to a measure that can be considered an indication of institutional policy and 
therefore, presumably, mission. Thus the system focused on the level of 
degree, the number of different types of degrees, and for baccalaureate col- 
leges, the relative importance of liberal arts fields. The research component 
was eliminated because it was poorly related to an acceptable measure of 
the research mission. 
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Conclusion 

Although each of the classification systems presented in this volume can be 
used to generate interesting and important insights, classification systems 
could be strengthened through the following steps. The purposes of the clas- 
sification systems need to be much more systematically dehned, and the link 
between those goals and the measures proposed need to be clearly articu- 
lated. As we have seen, the authors of the chapters in Part One articulate a 
variety of goals, although in some cases the link between those goals and the 
systems that they propose is not clear. But since different goals will in all 
likelihood be best served by different schemes, it makes sense either to pro- 
pose a variety of systems or to provide easily available data that can be used 
to generate many systems. If we are looking for a system that can be used to 
benchmark practices, it will be different from one used to distribute money 
or to help select a sample of community colleges for a research project. 

From the point of view of a researcher, a system that differentiates 
among the missions of colleges would be particularly useful. Researchers 
would like to be able to group and to compare institutions that are essen- 
tially performing the same functions. Only two of these schemes explicitly 
set out to do this, although the categories in some of the other systems may 
be correlated with various missions. And as we have seen, data availability 
makes this particularly difficult. But given this problem, I see some impor- 
tant benefits to efforts to develop a mission-oriented system. 

First, as I have emphasized, there is no consensus about the paramount 
mission of the community college. By defining a set of missions and trying 
to measure them, any classification effort will lead to a useful discussion 
about the missions of the colleges. Indeed, I can imagine a variety of sys- 
tems based on different understandings of college missions. These would 
be particularly useful if they included written discussion of the reasoning 
behind a particular emphasis on one or more missions. 

Second, a classification system would be particularly useful for a 
researcher if it led to the development of data that are not currently avail- 
able. A system based on easily available IPEDS data may be useful for the 
general public, but is not particularly important for researchers, who also 
have access to IPEDS and can therefore generate their own systems. But if 
the development of a mission-oriented system led to the collection of new 
data through IPEDS that would help define and measure college missions, 
the process would represent a significant advance for research. 

All of the schemes suggested in this collection are useful because they 
illustrate the variety of purposes and approaches that can be taken in de- 
veloping a classification system. But the case for each scheme could be 
strengthened, and the overall discussion advanced, if these authors explic- 
itly articulated the goals of their system, why they chose those goals above 
others, and how actual operationalization of their system related to the goals 
with which they set out. 
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This concluding chapter illustrates the practical 
results of the Jive classification proposals. Each 
classification model has been applied to a common 
sample of colleges, and the authors review the key 
implications of this collective exercise. 



Classification in Practice: Applying 
Five Proposed Classification Models to 
a Sample of Two-Year Colleges 

Rebecca D. Cox, Alexander C. McCormick 



In the interest of presenting a practical illustration of the five proposed clas- 
sification models, each was applied to a randomly-selected set of two-year 
colleges. The resulting categorizations are presented in Exhibits 10.1 
through 10.6, and offer the opportunity to compare and contrast the way 
each classification scheme arrays the colleges. 

Exhibit 10.1 provides an overview of the five proposals, identifying the 
actual classifications that individual colleges would receive under each of 
the five schemes. In conjunction with the other exhibits in this chapter, 
which display the distinct groupings that result from each proposal, it illu- 
minates additional practical complications of the classification enterprise. 
The intent is to provide a concrete illustration of the proposed models, call- 
ing attention to points of convergence and divergence, thereby suggesting 
directions for further conceptualization and refinement. This chapter sum- 
marizes several issues that have emerged in this analysis. 

The set of 114 colleges selected for this exercise is a sample of public 
and private degree-granting Title IV-eligible two-year colleges drawn from 
the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) of the U.S. 
Department of Education’s National Center for Education Statistics. These 
80 public and 34 private colleges comprise a common sample for putting 
each classification model into practice. Exhibit 10.1 lists only the 64 public 
institutions that could be classified in all schemes and the 30 private colleges 
categorized by the two schemes that included private colleges (Chapters Two 
and Five). The other exhibits contain every sampled college that could be 
classified. 
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Labette Community College KS Public: rural, small Small and medium Small Community connector Mixed focus 

Lenoir Community College NC Public: rural, small Small and medium Small Community connector Degree focus 

Linn-Benion Community College OR Public: rural, large Small and medium Medium Community megaconnector Mixed focus 

Lower Columbia College WA Public: rural, large Small and medium Medium Community connector Degree focus 
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Exhibit 10.1. (Continued) A Comparison of Illustrative Classifications (Arranged Alphabetically by Control) 

Katsinas Schuyler Cohen Merisotis and Shedd Shaman and Zemsky 
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Technology TX Private, proprietary — — Career connector 

Helene Fuld College of 

Nursing NY Special-use institutions — — Allied health 

Hesston College KS Private, nonprofit — — Connector 




Indiana Business College IN Private, proprietary — — Career connector 

Interboro Institute NY Private, proprietary — — Career connector 

ITT Technical Institute OH Private, proprietary — — Career connector 

ITT Technical Institute TX Private, proprietary — — Career connector 

Lincoln Technical Institute PA Private, proprietary — — Career connector 
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Exhibit 10.2. Illustrative Classification Corresponding to Katsinas^s 
Proposal in Chapter Two (Arranged Alphabetically by State and 

College Name) 



I. Publicly Controlled Institutions 

Rural, Small 

Jefferson Davis Community College AL 

Reid State Technical College AL 

Trenholm State Technical College AL 

Lassen Community College CA 

Hawaii Community College HI 

John Wood Community College IL 

Ivy Tech State College-Wabash Valley IN 

Labette Community College KS 

Ashland Community College KY 

Owensboro Community College KY 

Chesapeake College MD 

Mississippi Gulf Coast Community College MS 

Southwest Mississippi Community College MS 

Helena College of Technology of University of Montana MT 

Montana State University College of Technology-Billings MT 

Montana Tech College of Technology MT 

Lenoir Community College NC 

Montgomery Community College NC 

Bismarck State College ND 

New Hampshire Community Technical College-Nashua NH 

Belmont Technical College OH 

Western Oklahoma State College OK 

Treasure Valley Community College OR 

University of Pittsburgh-Titusville PA 

Vernon Regional Junior College TX 

Rural, Large 

Cuesta College CA 

Northeastern Junior College CO 

Carl Sandburg College IL 

Danville Area Community College IL 

Rend Lake College IL 

Rock Valley College IL 

Cape Cod Community College MA 

Holyoke Community College MA 

Kellogg Community College MI 

Fayetteville Technical Community College NC 

New Hampshire Community Technical College-Manchester/Stratham NH 

University of New Mexico-Gallup Campus NM 

Hocking Technical College OH 

Linn-Benton Community College OR 

Tri-County Technical College SC 

Volunteer State Community College TN 

Texarkana College TX 

Trinity Valley Community College TX 

Germanna Community College VA 

Southwest Virginia Community College VA 

Community College of Vermont VT 

Lower Columbia College WA 
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Exhibit 10.2. (Continued) Illustrative Classification Corresponding 
to Katsinasls Proposal in Chapter Two (Arranged Alphabetically by 

State and College Name) 



Suburban, Single-Campus 

Jefferson State Community College AL 

Pulaski Technical College AR 

Napa Valley College CA 

Northwestern Connecticut Community-Technical College CT 

Norwalk Community-Technical College CT 

Three Rivers Community -Technical College CT 

Saint Johns River Community College FL 

Nassau Community College NY 

Pierce College WA 

Suburban, Multicampus 

College of Marin CA 

Belleville Area College IL 

Montgomery College of Germantown MD 

Henry Ford Community College MI 

Mercer County Community College NJ 

Community College of Rhode Island RI 

Urban, Single-Campus 

Ventura College CA 

Springfield Technical Community College MA 

Cincinnati State Technical And Community College OH 

Oklahoma City Community College OK 

Northampton County Area Community College PA 

Chattanooga State Technical Community College TN 

Urban, Multicampus 

Columbia College CA 

Porterville College CA 

San Diego Miramar College CA 

Eastern Iowa Community College District lA 

Dundalk Community College MD 

Central Piedmont Community College NC 

Metropolitan Community College Area NE 

Monroe Community College NY 

North Lake College TX 

Salt Lake Community College UT 

Spokane Falls Community College WA 

II. Privately Controlled Institutions 

Nonprofit 

Hess ton College KS 

Saint Catharine College KY 

Ranken Technical College MO 

Mary Holmes College MS 

Trocaire College NY 

Chatfield College OH 
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Exhibit 10.2. (Continued) Illustrative Classification Corresponding 
to Katsinas^s Proposal in Chapter Two (Arranged AlphabeticaUy by 

State and College Name) 



Proprietary 

Heald College Schools of Business and Technology-Hayward CA 

Denver Academy of Court Reporting-Main Campus CO 

Southern College FL 

Indiana Business College IN 

Institute of Electronic Technology KY 

Mid-State College ME 

Interboro Institute NY 

Plaza Business Institute NY 

Rochester Business Institute NY 

Utica School of Commerce NY 

Gallipolis Career College OH 

ITT Technical Institute OH 

Cambria Rowe Business College PA 

Lincoln Technical Institute PA 

Newport Business Institute PA 

Triangle Tech Incorporated-Dubois PA 

Nielsen Electronics Institute SC 

Spartanburg Methodist College SC 

Hallmark Institute of Technology TX 

ITT Technical Institute TX 

Southwest School of Electronics TX 

Mountain West College-Salt Lake City UT 

ECPI College of Technology VA 

Wyoming Technical Institute WY 

III. Federally Chartered and Special-Use Institutions** 

Special-Use Institutions 

Morrison Institute of Technology IL 

Mid-America College of Funeral Service IN 

New Mexico Military Institute NM 

Ellis Hospital School of Nursing NY 

Helene Fuld College of Nursing NY 



“There were no tribal colleges in this sample. 



Defining Boundaries 

Ultimately, all five schemes are consistent in defining the two-year college 
sector with two mutually exclusive categories: public and private. Three 
proposals do so by excluding the private colleges altogether, while the two 
that include private colleges — both proprietary and nonprofit — explicitly 
differentiate them from the public colleges. Despite this consensus, the issue 
of boundaries is not entirely resolved. In Chapter Seven, Phillippe and Boggs 
note that the AACC definitions require that community colleges be region- 
ally accredited. Acknowledging the importance of including the wider uni- 
verse of two-year colleges, they assert that accreditation status should be an 
important consideration in classification. Another question of definition is 
illustrated by the categorization of the New Mexico Military Institute 
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Exhibit 103. Illustrative Classification Corresponding to Schuyler’s 
Proposal in Chapter Three (Arranged Alphabetically by State and 

College Name) 



Small and Medium 

Jefferson Davis Community College AL 

Jefferson State Community College AL 

Reid State Technical College AL 

Trenholm State Technical College AL 

Pulaski Technical College AR 

Columbia College CA 

Lassen Community College CA 

Porterville College CA 

Northeastern Junior College CO 

Northwestern Connecticut Community-Technical College CT 

Norwalk Community-Technical College CT 

Three Rivers Community-Technical College CT 

Saint Johns River Community College FL 

Hawaii Community College HI 

Eastern Iowa Community College District lA 

Carl Sandburg College IL 

Danville Area Community College IL 

John Wood Community College IL 

Rend Lake College IL 

Ivy Tech State College-Wabash Valley IN 

Labette Community College KS 

Ashland Community College KY 

Owensboro Community College KY 

Cape Cod Community College MA 

Holyoke Community College MA 

Chesapeake College MD 

Dundalk Community College MD 

Montgomery College of Germantown MD 

Kellogg Community College MI 

Southwest Mississippi Community College MS 

Helena College of Technology of University of Montana MT 

Montana State University College of Technology-Billings MT 

Montana Tech College of Technology MT 

Lenoir Community College NC 

Montgomery Community College NC 

Bismarck State College ND 

New Hampshire Community Technical College-Manchester/Stratham NH 

New Hampshire Community Technical College-Nashua NH 

New Mexico Military Institute NM 

University of New Mexico-Gallup Campus NM 

Belmont Technical College OH 

Cincinnati State Technical and Community College OH 

Hocking Technical College OH 

Western Oklahoma State College OK 

Linn-Benton Community College OR 

Treasure Valley Community College OR 

Northampton County Area Community College PA 

University of Pittsburgh-Titusville PA 

Tri- County Technical College SC 

North Lake College TX 
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Exhibit 10.3. (Continued) Illustrative Classification Corresponding 
to Schuyler’s Proposal in Chapter Three (Arranged Alphabetically by 

State and College Name) 



Texarkana College TX 

Trinity Valley Community College TX 

Vernon Regional Junior College TX 

Germanna Community College VA 

Southwest Virginia Community College VA 

Community College of Vermont VT 

Lower Columbia College WA 

Pierce College WA 

Large Liberal Arts 

College of Marin CA 

Cuesta College CA 

Napa Valley College CA 

San Diego Miramar College CA 

Ventura College CA 

Belleville Area College IL 

Rock Valley College IL 

Springfield Technical Community College MA 

Henry Ford Community College Ml 

Mississippi Gulf Coast Community College MS 

Central Piedmont Community College NC 

Fayetteville Technical Community College NC 

Metropolitan Community College Area NE 

Mercer County Community College NJ 

Monroe Community College NY 

Nassau Community College NY 

Oklahoma City Community College OK 

Community College of Rhode Island RI 

Chattanooga State Technical Community College TN 

Volunteer State Community College TN 

Salt Lake Community College UT 

Spokane Falls Community College WA 



(NMMI). Katsinas’s model identifies NMMI as a “special-use institution,” 
although in the rest of the models NMMI is grouped with other public col- 
leges. Katsinas’s separation of NMMI from the rest of the public colleges in 
the sample raises questions of whether, or in what ways, NMMI and simi- 
lar institutions are comparable to the other public colleges. 

Phillippe and Boggs suggest an additional way of approaching the 
public-private divide. They contend that classification by organizational 
structure is especially useful for state-level policymaking, but not in isola- 
tion from categorization based on colleges’ curricular or programmatic 
offerings. Programmatic categories, they assert, could help distinguish the 
colleges within the “special-use” class. Indeed, perhaps a consideration of 
the instructional programs at private colleges could inform the instruc- 
tional classification of public ones. As Shaman and Zemsky suggest in their 
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Exhibit 10.4. Illustrative Classification Corresponding to Cohen^s 
Proposal in Chapter Four (Arranged Alphabetically by State and 



College Name) 

Small 

Jefferson Davis Community College AL 

Reid State Technical College AL 

Trenholm State Technical College AL 

Northwestern Connecticut Community-Technical College CT 

Hawaii Community College HI 

Carl Sandburg College IL 

Danville Area Community College IL 

John Wood Community College IL 

Ivy Tech State College-Wabash Valley IN 

Labette Community College ^ KS 

Chesapeake College MD 

Southwest Mississippi Community College MS 

Helena College of Technology of University of Montana MT 

Lenoir Community College NC 

Montgomery Community College NC 

New Hampshire Community Technical College-Nashua NH 

New Mexico Military Institute NM 

University of New Mexico-Gallup Campus NM 

Belmont Technical College OH 

Western Oklahoma State College OK 

Treasure Valley Community College OR 

University of Pittsburgh-Titusville PA 

Vernon Regional Junior College TX 

Medium 

Jefferson State Community College AL 

Pulaski Technical College AR 

Napa Valley College CA 

Northeastern Junior College CO 

Norwalk Community-Technical College CT 

Three Rivers Community-Technical College CT 

Saint Johns River Community College FL 

Rend Lake College IL 

Cape Cod Community College MA 

Holyoke Community College MA 

Kellogg Community College Ml 

Bismarck State College ND 

New Hampshire Community Technical College-Manchester/Stratham NH 

Hocking Technical College OH 

Linn-Benton Community College OR 

Northampton County Area Community College PA 

Tri- County Technical College SC 

Texarkana College TX 

Trinity Valley Community College TX 

Germanna Community College VA 

Southwest Virginia Community College VA 

Community College of Vermont VT 

Lower Columbia College WA 
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Exhibit 10.4. (Continued) Illustrative Classification Corresponding 
to Cohen’s Proposal in Chapter Four (Arranged Alphabetically by 

State and College Name) 



Large 



College of Marin 


CA 


Cuesta College 


CA 


Ventura College 


CA 


Eastern Iowa Community College District 


lA 


Belleville Area College 


IL 


Rock Valley College 


IL 


Springfield Technical Community College 


MA 


Henry Ford Community College 


Ml 


Mississippi Gulf Coast Community College 


MS 


Central Piedmont Community College 


NC 


Fayetteville Technical Community College 


NC 


Metropolitan Community College Area 


NE 


Mercer County Community College 


NJ 


Monroe Community College 


NY 


Nassau Community College 


NY 


Cincinnati State Technical and Community College 


OH 


Oklahoma City Community College 


OK 


Community College of Rhode Island 


R1 


Chattanooga State Technical Community College 


TN 


Volunteer State Community College 


TN 


North Lake College 


TX 


Salt Lake Community College 


UT 


Pierce College 


WA 


Spokane Falls Community College 


WA 



analysis, the two-year educational market encompasses multiple instruc- 
tional services, blurring the lines between credit and noncredit or academic 
and occupational. 

Functional Differences Among Classifications 

Despite their shared focus on distinguishing colleges by enrollment and 
related characteristics, the proposals in Chapters Three through Six have 
discrepant results when applied to the sample. For example, Cohen notes 
the importance of the curriculum in distinguishing community colleges, 
reiterating Schuyler’s finding that the higher the enrollment, the larger the 
proportion of classes in the traditional liberal arts. This holds true for 
most, but not all, of the colleges sampled for this project. Four colleges 
designated as “large” colleges in terms of enrollment (Chapter Four) are 
not part of the “large liberal arts” category (Chapter Three). What are the 
practical implications for Eastern Iowa Community College District, 
Cincinnati State Technical and Community College, North Lake College, 
and Pierce College? Do these four exceptions indicate a need for more pre- 
cise categories? 
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Exhibit 10,5. Illustrative Classification Corresponding to Merisotis 
and Shedd’s Proposal in Chapter Five (Arranged Alphabetically by 

State and College Name) 



Community Development and Career Institutions 

Reid State Technical College AL 

Trenholm State Technical College AL 

Helena College of Technology of University of Montana MT 

Montgomery Community College NC 

New Hampshire Community Technical College-Nashua NH 

New Mexico Military Institute NM 

University of Pittsburgh-Titusville PA 

Community Connector Institutions 

Jefferson Davis Community College AL 

Jefferson State Community College AL 

Pulaski Technical College AR 

Lassen Community College CA 

Porterville College CA 

Northwestern Connecticut Community-Technical College CT 

Norwalk Community-Technical College CT 

Three Rivers Community-Technical College CT 

Saint Johns River Community College FL 

Hawaii Community College HI 

Eastern Iowa Community College District lA 

Carl Sandburg College IL 

Danville Area Community College IL 

John Wood Community College IL 

Labette Community College KS 

Cape Cod Community College MA 

Holyoke Community College MA 

Springfield Technical Community College MA 

Chesapeake College MD 

Dundalk Community College MD 

Southwest Mississippi Community College MS 

Lenoir Community College NC 

Bismarck State College ND 

New Hampshire Community Technical College-Manchester/Stratham NH 

Belmont Technical College OH 

Cincinnati State Technical and Community College OH 

Hocking Technical College OH 

Western Oklahoma State College OK 

Treasure Valley Community College OR 

Tri-County Technical College SC 

Volunteer State Community College TN 

Texarkana College TX 

Trinity Valley Community College TX 

Vernon Regional Junior College TX 

Germanna Community College VA 

Southwest Virginia Community College VA 

Lower Columbia College WA 
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Exhibit 10.3. (Continued) Illustrative Classification Corresponding 
to Merisotis and Shedd’s Proposal in Chapter Five (Arranged 
Alphabetically by State and College Name) 



Community Megaconnector Institutions 


College of Marin 


CA 


Cuesta College 


CA 


Napa Valley College 


CA 


Northeastern Junior College 


CO 


Belleville Area College 


IL 


Rend Lake College 


IL 


Rock Valley College 


IL 


Henry Ford Community College 


Ml 


Kellogg Community College 


Ml 


Mississippi Gulf Coast Community College 


MS 


Central Piedmont Community College 


NC 


Fayetteville Technical Community College 


NC 


Metropolitan Community College Area 


NE 


Mercer County Community College 


NJ 


Monroe Community College 


NY 


Nassau Community College 


NY 


Oklahoma City Community College 


OK 


Linn-Benton Community College 


OR 


Community College of Rhode Island 


RI 


Chattanooga State Technical Community College 


TN 


North Lake College 


TX 


Pierce College 


WA 


Spokane Falls Community College 


WA 


Allied Health Institutions 


Ellis Hospital School of Nursing 


NY 


Helene Fuld College of Nursing 


NY 


Connector Institutions 


Morrison Institute of Technology 


IL 


Hess ton College 


KS 


Saint Catharine College 


KY 


Ranken Technical College 


MO 


Mary Holmes College 


MS 


Trocaire College 


NY 


Chatfield College 


OH 


Spartanburg Methodist College 


SC 


Career Connector Institutions 


Denver Academy of Court Reporting-Main Campus 


CO 


Southern College 


FL 


Indiana Business College 


IN 


Interboro Institute 


NY 


Plaza Business Institute 


NY 


Rochester Business Institute 


NY 


Utica School of Commerce 


NY 


ITT Technical Institute 


OH 


Gallipolis Career College 


OH 


Cambria Rowe Business College 


PA 
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Exhibit 10.5. (Continued) Illustrative Classification Corresponding 
to Merisotis and Shedd’s Proposal in Chapter Five (Arranged 
Alphabetically by State and College Name) 



Lincoln Technical Institute PA 

Newport Business Institute PA 

Triangle Tech Incorporated- Du hois PA 

Nielsen Electronics Institute SC 

Hallmark Institute of Technology TX 

ITT Technical Institute TX 

Southwest School of Electronics TX 

Mountain West College-Salt Lake City UT 

ECPl College of Technology VA 

Wyoming Technical Institute WY 



Note: There were no certificate institutions in this sample. 



Furthermore, comparison of Schuyler’s proposal with Shaman and 
Zemsky’s reveals distinct variance between the two conceptual approaches. 
For instance, of the eighteen colleges designated “large liberal arts” by 
Schuyler, eight are “course focus” colleges, seven are “mixed,” and three are 
“degree focus,” according to Shaman and Zemsky. A similar divergence 
appears in Merisotis and Shedd’s approach. 

Such differences in grouping patterns may be analytically instructive. 
Conversely, they may simply cause confusion. In examining the exhibits in 
this chapter, one reviewer noted that the classification of Fayetteville 
Technical Community College among “large liberal arts” colleges (Chapter 
Three) is entirely inconsistent with its statutory mission and would likely 
cause considerable consternation among its institutional or system leaders. 
This observation calls attention to the limitations of classification accord- 
ing to empirical criteria that substitute for the phenomenon of genuine 
interest. The classification serves as a simplification, but as Schuyler found, 
this can result in misclassifications in either direction (what in other appli- 
cations might be called false positives and false negatives). One implication 
is that classification should not be confused with identity, nor should more 
authority be attributed to it than is justified by the underlying methodol- 
ogy. Thus classification according to site visits and intensive analysis — while 
not practical for a comprehensive classification — might justifiably claim 
greater authority. 

However, examining each scheme simply to uncover contradictions is 
not particularly constructive. As Cohen notes, it is very likely that any sin- 
gle classification scheme will be deemed inadequate by community college 
stakeholders. In fact, none of the proposed classifications meet the full set of 
assessment criteria outlined in de los Santos’s commentary. These categories 
do not offer nuanced descriptions of individual colleges; rather they func- 
tion as heuristics for thinking about the entire landscape of two-year colleges. 
At this preliminary stage, the differences among these classifications and the 
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Exhibit 10.6. Illustrative Classification Corresponding to Shaman 
and Zemsky^s Proposal in Chapter Six (Arranged Alphabetically by 

State and College Name) 



Degree Focus 

Jefferson Davis Community College AL 

Reid State Technical College AL 

Trenholm State Technical College AL 

Lassen Community College CA 

Hawaii Community College HI 

Eastern Iowa Community College District lA 

John Wood Community College IL 

Rend Lake College IL 

Rock Valley College IL 

Kellogg Community College MI 

Southwest Mississippi Community College MS 

Helena College of Technology of University of Montana MT 

Montana Tech College of Technology MT 

Lenoir Community College NC 

Montgomery Community College NC 

Bismarck State College ND 

New Hampshire Community Technical College-Nashua NH 

New Mexico Military Institute NM 

Monroe Community College NY 

Nassau Community College NY 

Belmont Technical College OH 

Hocking Technical College OH 

Northampton County Area Community College PA 

Tri- County Technical College SC 

Trinity Valley Community College TX 

Vernon Regional Junior College TX 

Lower Columbia College WA 

Mixed Focus 

Columbia College CA 

Cuesta College CA 

Napa Valley College CA 

Northwestern Connecticut Community-Technical College CT 

Three Rivers Community-Technical College CT 

Belleville Area College IL 

Carl Sandburg College IL 

Danville Area Community College IL 

Ivy Tech State College-Wabash Valley IN 

Labette Community College KS 

Owensboro Community College KY 

Holyoke Community College MA 

Springfield Technical Community College MA 

Mississippi Gulf Coast Community College MS 

Fayetteville Technical Community College NC 

Mercer County Community College NJ 

Cincinnati State Technical and Community College OH 

Linn-Benton Community College OR 

Treasure Valley Community College OR 
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Exhibit 10.6. (Continued) Illustrative Classification Corresponding 
to Shaman and Zemsky^s Proposal in Chapter Six (Arranged 
Alphabetically by State and College Name) 

Texarkana College TX 

Salt Lake Community College UT 

Southwest Virginia Community College VA 

Pierce College WA 

Course Focus 

Jefferson State Community College AL 

Pulaski Technical College AR 

College of Marin CA 

Porterville College CA 

San Diego Miramar College CA 

Ventura College CA 

Northeastern Junior College CO 

Norwalk Community- Technical College CT 

Saint Johns River Community College FL 

Ashland Community College KY 

Cape Cod Community College MA 

Chesapeake College MD 

Dundalk Community College MD 

Montgomery College of Germantown MD 

Henry Ford Community College MI 

Central Piedmont Community College NC 

Metropolitan Community College Area NE 

New Hampshire Community Technical College-Manchester/Stratham NH 

University of New Mexico-Gallup Campus NM 

Oklahoma City Community College OK 

Western Oklahoma State College OK 

University of Pittsburgh-Titusville PA 

Community College of Rhode Island RI 

Chattanooga State Technical Community College TN 

Volunteer State Community College TN 

North Lake College TX 

Germanna Community College VA 

Community College of Vermont VT 

Spokane Falls Community College WA 



patterns that emerge across schemes are important because they offer a foun- 
dation for the next iteration of the classification discussion. 

Consider, for example, Shaman and Zemsky’s “degree focus” classifi- 
cation. Within the sample of colleges selected for this volume, the size of 
the degree focus colleges varies: in Cohen’s classification, eleven are “small,” 
seven are “medium,” and four are “large.” A more telling pattern, however, 
arises from applying Katsinas’s categories. With the exception of five col- 
leges in this sample, the “degree focus” colleges correspond to a single geo- 
graphical designation: “rural.” Is there something to be gained from this 
information — either about “degree focus” colleges or “rural” colleges? 
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Unfortunately, the most significant implications of this practical exer- 
cise are revealed by absences. Each classification is presented and critiqued 
with a fundamental caveat: adequate classification is severely compromised 
by the data currently available. In some instances, the goal of each classifi- 
cation scheme and the proxies relied on to circumvent the gaps in data are 
not tightly linked. 

Even seemingly straightforward categories, such as rural, urban, or 
suburban setting, present complications. Katsinas mentions a few when 
explaining how he identified colleges serving “the urban core” of metro- 
politan areas, thereby distinguishing between urban and suburban colleges. 
Fundamentally, this is an issue of demographics — not only of each college’s 
service area but also of the college’s student population. In reporting find- 
ings from a large-scale study of community colleges, Vanessa Smith Morest 
(2003) describes two contrasting types of “urban” colleges. Her compari- 
son of racial demographics of the community with those of the stu- 
dent population revealed that some colleges have a substantially greater 
proportion of white students enrolled than live in the surrounding area. 
Alternatively, in other colleges the pattern is reversed. Additional factors 
distinguish these “urban” colleges, including different access to resources 
and relationships to nearby four-year colleges. As a result, these two types 
of “urban” community colleges differ in multiple, significant ways. While 
Katsinas recognizes the differences among urban colleges and attempts to 
limit the definition to colleges that serve the “core” of America’s central 
cities, his parameters do not address the interrelated matrix of demo- 
graphics, funding, and four-year college proximity. 

Even the potential simplicity of classification by size obscures the range 
of variation among two-year colleges. Although the cut-off numbers for 
small, medium, and large colleges used in the classification proposals cre- 
ate groups of roughly equal size, these three categories may need refine- 
ment. In particular, the “large” category encompasses colleges with student 
enrollments from 7,000 to nearly 30,000. 

Every author included in this volume has noted shortcomings in the 
available data. The most often cited concerns include the need for adequate 
information on curricular offerings, including noncredit courses; funding 
structures, such as formulas for state and local appropriations; and charac- 
teristics of the communities that two-year colleges serve. 

Indeed, the role of local contexts in shaping community colleges’ mis- 
sions, structures, and outcomes demands a more sophisticated database at 
the national level. In this regard, it is worth reiterating Bailey’s remark, that 
if the classification process were to result in the collection of currently inac- 
cessible data, “the process would represent a significant advance for 
research.” 

The movement to establish classification schemes for two-year colleges 
is in its infancy. The classification models assembled in this volume illus- 
trate a range of possible approaches to the problem, each with strengths and 
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weaknesses. The insights generated by the contributors offer an informed 
basis for the next stage of conceptualizing and refining the classification of 
two-year colleges. 
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From the Editors 




Th e two-year college sector in U.S. higher education encompasses a 
great diversity of institutions. Yet the most widely used taxonomy of col- 
leges and universities, the Carnegie Classification of Institutions of 
Higher Education, places all two-year colleges in a single, undifferenti- 
ated category. The intent of this volume of New Directions for Community 
Colleges is to advance the conversation among researchers and practi- 
tioners about possible approaches to classifying two-year colleges. After 
an introduction to the history, purpose, practice, and pitfalls of classify- 
ing colleges and universities, five different classification schemes are pre- 
sented, followed by commentary on these schemes by knowledgeable 
respondents representing potential users of a classification system: com- 
munity college associations, institutional leaders, and researchers. The 
final chapter applies the five proposed schemes to a random sample of 
colleges for purposes of illustration. 
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